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Foreword 


WIDE variations in counselor duties and 


functions are found in the elementary, 


and secondary schools today. These vari- 
ations exist in part because of the amount 
and type of professional preparation for 
the position, and also because of job ex- 
pectations held for counselors by school 
administration and staff. Functions which 
absorb counselors’ professional time and 
reduce their availability for individual 
counseling and consultation with teachers 
and parents include such time consum- 
ing, routine tasks as clerical chores, study 
hall supervision, routine discipline and 
the mechanics of psychological testing. 


A deep responsibility lies with the pro- 
fession and with school counselors them- 
selves to clarify perceptions of profes- 
sional functions and services for which 
counselors properly qualify. School coun- 
selors who choose to identify their func- 
tions as no different from those of class- 
room teachers or of an assistant principal, 
or who accept the role of a willing helper 
on a wide variety of extraneous services, 
are not contributing to the identity of 
counseling as a profession. 
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Foreword 


Wide variations in counselor duties and 
functions are found in the elementary and secondary schools today. 
These variations exist in part because of the amount and type of pro- 
fessional preparation for the position, and also because of job ex- 
pectations held for counselors by school administration and staff. 
Functions which absorb counselors’ professional time and reduce 
their availability for individual counseling and consultation with 
teachers and parents include such time consuming, routine tasks as 
clerical chores, study hall supervision, routine discipline and the 
mechanics of psychological testing. 

A deep responsibility lies with the profession and with school 
counselors themselves to clarify perceptions of professional func- 
tions and services for which counselors properly qualify. School 
counselors who choose to identify their functions as no different 
from those of classroom teachers or of an assistant principal, or 
who accept the role of a willing helper on a wide variety of extrane- 
Ous services, are not contributing to Ihe identity of counseling as 
a profession. 

Competence as a school counselor, qualified to make a unique 
and distinctive professional contribution in behalf of individual 
Pupil growth and development, requires more than competence 
in counseling as such. An effective counselor in the educational 
setting of a school is both a guidance worker and a skillful coun- 
selor. Much evidence exists to support the need in the majority of 
School settings for counselors who are “generalists,” not “narrow 
Specialists” in counseling alone. The school counselor is, and must 
be, concerned with the full range of youth with normal problems 
of self-study, planning and decision, not exclusively with the atypi- 
cal or problem children. 

While all of this is true, it is also true that within the full spectrum 
of appropriate guidance duties, the single function of counseling 
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The School Counselor 


CHAPTER I 


Origins and Status of School 


Counselor as an Occupation 


The historical origins of the school counselor are rather ob- 
scure. Prior to the introduction of the title school counselor, other 
titles were much more common, including class counselor,’ guid- 
ance worker, or placement counselor. Part of the confusion over 
titles probably arose because of the conflict between the philosophy 
which maintains that every teacher is a counselor and that which 
maintains that a counselor is a specialist in a specific function. 
Both concepts tended to inhibit the development of school counse- 
lor as a specific occupational title, and gave rise to the use of fifty- 
three titles for members of the National Vocational Guidance 
Association As a matter of fact, recent publications still use such 
titles as guidance officer? guidance counselor and guidance 
worker.® 


Development of the Occupation 


The beginnings of the guidance movement have been associated 
With Frank Parsons and the establishment of The Vocation Bureau 
of Boston in 1908. (Other individuals in schools and communities 
were also experimenting with educational and vocational guidance; $ 


1 One of the first counselors was Jesse B. Davis who was a class counselor at 
Central High School in Detroit, Michigan, from 1898 to 1907. (Information sup- 
plied by Leonard M. Miller, Archivist, American Personnel and Guidance As- 
sociation.) 

2Paul C. Polmantier, “Titles of School Guidance Workers,” Occupations, 
XXVIII (March, 1950), 349. 

, 3 Verna White, Studying the Individual Pupil (New York: Harper & Row, Pub- 
lishers, 1958), p. 26. 

* Dael Wolfie, “Guidance and Educational Strategy," Personnel and Guidance 
Journal, XXXVII (September, 1958), 24-25. 

_ 5 Benjamin G. Willis, “The Contribution of Guidance to the High School Educa- 
tional Program," Personnel and Guidance Journal, XXXV (April, 1957), 494. 

6 John M. Brewer, History of Vocational Guidance (New York: Harper & Row, 

Publishers, 1942). 
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but Parsons provided the first formal book on the subject,” and so 
received much of the credit.) There are evidences, however, that 
the cultural climate was ripe for the development of vocational 
guidance. In a free Society it was inevitable that some means would 
be found to reduce the uncertainties inherent in vocational choice 
and adjustment. School drop-out rates, exploitation of child labor, 
a restrictive school curricula, an expanding economy, advances in 
technology, and a constant surge in individualism are but a few 
examples of the conditions which contributed to a cultural readiness 
for vocational guidance, as well as educational guidance, and even- 
tually the emergence of the school counselor. It was, therefore, quite 
natural that the origins of the School counselor were closely linked 


to helping students choose, prepare for, enter upon, and progress 
in an occupation.® 


and 1930’s, guidance and instruction were considered by some au- 
thorities to be almost inseparable activities and therefore could 


Vocational guidance and later instruction-guidance conveyed 
the concept of adjustment to School, home, and Work, although 
the full impact of guidance as adjustment was not felt until the 
1940's. Life adjustment education, the mental hygiene movement,? 


Another set of influences upon school counseling became Visible 
in the late 1940's and 1950s: ie., a developmental Concept as re- 


Frank Parsons, Choosing a Vocation (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1909). 

® National Education Association, Commission on the Reorganization Of Sec- 
ondary Education, Vocational Guidance in Secondary Education, Bulletin 1918, 
Number 19 (Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1918), p. 9, 

2 The mental hygiene movement began about 1908, but its full impact Upon the 
guidance movement was not felt until much later. 
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lated to meeting pupil needs. This concept became particularly 
meaningful when Havighurst ?° identified developmental tasks and 
their relationship to different age groups, although its full impact 
cannot be assessed for several years. 

Guidance and school counseling are also influenced by the na- 
tion’s manpower needs." Since the time of Thomas Jefferson, at- 
tention has been spasmodically directed toward the identification, 
motivation, and education of the nation’s able children. This 
attention recently culminated with the passage of the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958. Miller feels that the language of 
recent documents has possibly brought school counseling full circle 
where “guidance once again seems to be conceived in the classic 
spirit of vocational guidance, but the motivation is that of national 
need rather than the social welfare motivation so noticeable in 
the time of Frank Parsons and shortly after.” +? 

America’s schools, however much they may be influenced by 
state and national policies, have ordinarily been controlled by 
local policies. This condition has led to differences in attitudes 
and practices among different areas of the country. Today some 
schools have no counselors, others have staff members who are 
counselors in name only, still others have competent counselors 
but no coherent program. The fortunate schools have both. Simi- 
larly, differences in administrative leadership, school policies, 
counselor competencies, as well as in accreditation and certification 
Policies, have led to differences in the work of counseling itself. 
This diversity is the trademark of a free society whose schools are 
not an instrument of national policy. It has both advantages and 
disadvantages for the development of school counseling as a pro- 
fession. 

Relationships with other helping occupations. Because most 
school counselors usually have a teaching background, relationships 
between the two groups are usually close. Moreover there have 
been some instances when school administrators and other indi- 
viduals have felt that there should be no significant differences 
between qualifications for teachers and those for counselors. This 

10 Robert J. Havighurst, Developmental Tasks and Education, 2nd ed. (New 
York: Longmans, Green & Company, 1952). 

11 Carroll H. Miller, Foundations of Guidance (New York: Harper & Row, 


Publishers, 1961), pp. 11-12. 
12 [bid., p. 12. 
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philosophy is reflected in the belief that counselors would not be 
necessary if all teachers were master teachers, or that all teachers 
are fundamentally counselors. There has also been a related con- 
cern that the counselor will become too highly specialized and 
forget the relation of his service role to that of teachers and ad- 
ministrators. Further confusion has been generated by school 
counselors who actually serve as assistant administrators or psychol- 
ogists. Nevertheless there has been an increasing consensus that a 
school counselor can have unique functions, and those functions 


are essential to the school’s total program of pupil personnel serv- 
ices. 


services and followed by a gradual process of coordination (similar 
to practices at the college and university levels) for administrative 


ing as well as medical and dental Services, are easily distinguishable 
other hand, the distinction 


tements from national asso- 
22 and school social workers ** re- 
spectively have rather Clearly committed these pupil personnel 
workers to special services for exceptional children. School counse- 
lors, on the other hand, have commitments to all the pupils in a 
school. Ideally, school counselors, school Psychologists, and school 
social workers complement each other in Meeting the needs of pupils. 


ciations of school Psychologists 


Present Status of the Occupation 


Research concerning the number of counselors in elementary 
and secondary schools has resulted chiefly in a series of projections 
which are nothing so much as educated guesses. In normative sur- 
veys, teachers—and even principals (particularly those havine no 
released time and few qualifications) —have been counted. as 


13 Norma E. Cutts, ed., School Psychologists at Mid-century (Washi , 
The American Psychological Association, 1955). ngton, D.C.: 
14 Walter F. Johnson, Buford Steffire, and Roy A. Edelfelt, Pupil Pe 
Guidance Services (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., "19617. E 
161-64. > E 
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counselors. With national attention focused upon school counse- 
lors, it is only natural to wonder about the number of them em- 
ployed in the schools of America and how many will be needed in 
the future. 

Until data were gathered for the year 1951-52, the number of 
counselors (classified by the portion of the school day devoted to 
this work) were not available. For that year, of 24,746 high 
schools 4,094 (17.2 per cent) reported 6,780 counselors working 
half-time or more. The following year, 1952-53, comprehensive 
data were gathered from state departments of education. When 
11,000 counselors working half-time or less were included, the 
number of all counselors rose to 19,153.* Excluding counselors 
in elementary schools and junior colleges, the number was 18,197. 

In 1955-56, a research project surveyed 1,333 elementary and 
Secondary schools throughout the United States. It was estimated 
that there were approximately 44,300 counselors with released time 
in the United States.” Of these, about 12,600 were elementary 
School counselors, and 31,700 secondary school counselors. These 
numbers may seem large, but it must be remembered that part-time 
ees were a substantial part (77 per cent) of the total num- 

er. 

For 1960, estimates placed the number of counselors at about 
29,336, with 12,566 working less than half-time." In full-time 
equivalents (that is, two half-time counselors would be a full-time 
equivalent) the number would be about 18,681. It is estimated 
that by 1965-66 there will be 32,284 full-time equivalent coun- 
selors employed, with an actual need for approximately 50,000.? 

It is certainly evident that the number of counselors has steadily 
increased in the past decade. A part of this increase is attributable 
to the effects of the National Defense Education Act of 1958, the 


15 Arthur J. Jones and Leonard M. Miller, "The National Picture of Pupil Per- 
sonnel and Guidance Services in 1953," The Bulletin of the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals, 38 (February, 1954), 123. 

16 Ibid., p. 128 $ 

17 Stewart C. Hulslander and Charles E. Scholl, “U.S. School Principals Report 
Their Counselor Needs,” Vocational Guidance Quarterly, 6 (Autumn, 1957), 3. 

18 E, G. Williamson, “A Critical Review of the High School Program Today,” 
Current Status and Future Trends in Student Personnel (Pittsburg, Kansas: Kansas 
State College of Pittsburg, 1961), p. 13. 

19 Data supplied by the U.S. Office of Education, Department of Health Educa- 
tion and Welfare. 
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most important of which have been an improvement in the qualifica- 
tions of counselors. Except for studies of counselor qualifications 
in isolated states, such as Ohio where less than half of the counselors 
are not certificated by the State Department of Education, there 


are as yet insufficient data upon which to draw conclusions regard- 
ing the national picture. 


20 Herman J. Peters, Chairman of Project, Guidance in Ohio, An Experimental 
Project by the Ohio State University and the Ohio Department of Education 
(Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State Department of Education, 1961), p. 39. 


CHAPTER II 


An Overview of the School Counselor’s 
Activities and Functions 


a A perennial problem is the manner in which a person perceives 
his role in relationship to what others expect from him and what 
he expects from himself. Because of the nature of his work, a 
school counselor is the focus of many expectations, including those 
of pupils, teachers, parents, pupil personnel specialists, adminis- 
trators, counselor educators, and all kinds of lay people. A coun- 
selor cannot hope to satisfy everyone, but he must be ever mindful 
of expectancies which differ from his own. It is these differences 
Which are apt to create dissatisfactions within himself and of others 
With him. 


Expectancies from the Work of a Counselor 


Because the counselor’s position is relatively new in American 
Schools, it has not yet been thoroughly and universally defined, 
and a few counselors have not had professional preparation for 
the work, Lacking an exact definition of their unique duties and 
the Proper preparation to perform them, some counselors have 
yielded to external pressures, oblivious to the images they were 
Creating. Even specially prepared counselors have sometimes failed 
to provide leadership in the creation of an image that would en- 
hance their work in the eyes of others. In some instances they 
have failed to take a firm stand on critical issues concerning their 
work. In other instances, their willingness to assume the functions 
of attendance clerk, disciplinarian, substitute teacher, record clerk, 
Or test administrator—to the exclusion of their own functions—has 
also created confused images. 

Expectancy surveys. Research indicates that the differences in 
expectancies directed at secondary school counselors seem to be 
at least partially related to methodology and communication prob- 
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lems. When confronted with a series of hypothetical educational 
planning problems and asked where they would go for assistance, 
students preferred a counselor’s assistance above that of any other 
school or non-school personnel; for vocational planning problems, 
they split almost equally in preference for assistance from a coun- 
selor and from non-school personnel; for personal-emotional prob- 
lems, they strongly preferred the assistance of non-school personnel 
over that of counselors.! Teachers, administrators, and counselors 
designated counselors as probably more helpful than others with 
educational and vocational planning problems, but only counselors 
themselves felt that they would be more effective than others in 
dealing with personal-emotional problems.? Eliminating themselves 
from consideration, parents indicated that counselors would be 
more helpful than principals or friends in each of these three problem 
areas; but they expected counselors would be more helpful with 
educational and vocational planning problems than with personal- 
emotional problems.’ 

A second approach to expectancies used thumbnail sketches of 
adolescents exhibiting both normal and abnormal attributes and 
behavior. Respondents to this type of Survey were asked to indicate 
the degree of counseling which each adolescent needs, or how 
much attention a guidance program should give each adolescent." 
Reactions by students,* teachers, * and counselors,* indicated a 
common reaction: they saw a counselor as optimally useful to 
scholastic and social misfits and almost unnecessary for achieving, 
well-adjusted pupils. 

Emphasizing problems less and developmental tasks more, stu- 
dents expected more assistance from counselors and parents than 


1Claude W. Grant, “How Students Perceive the C » » 

and Guidance Journal, XXXII (March, 1954), oar Role,” Personnel 
2Claude W. Grant, “The Counselor’s Role,” Pers, j ; 

XXXIII (October, 1954), 74-77. rsonnel and Guidance Journal, 
3 Harry B. Bergstein and Claude W. Grant, “How Pa * 

selor's Role," Personnel and Guidance Journal, dU ve Com 
* Marilyn Heilfron, "The Function of Counseling as Perceived by Hi h ch 1 

Students,” Personnel and Guidance Journal, y High Schoo 


A was (October, 
5 Francis P. Robinson, “Guidance for All: In Principle ee m sah 133-36. 
sonnel and Guidance Journal, XXXI (May, 1953), 500—504. ice," Per- 


$ Lawrence H. Stewart, "Teachers and Counselors Look at St * 
plications for Guidance Practice," Personnel and Guidance loi DS some Iri- 
1957), 565-68. 2 (May, 
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from all other sources.” In four of the six areas presented to them, 
they preferred a counselor to parents. But in two areas—discovering 
the most promising kinds of school activities and work, and learn- 
ing how to make progress toward selected goals in school work— 
the preference of counselor over parent was significant. 

When confronted with the question, “What are the duties of 
your school counselor?” nearly two thousand students indicated 
a total of 80 duties.’ The five most frequently named duties include 
(in descending order); helping the student with problems, 51 per 
cents choosing subjects best suited for student, 34 per cent; plan- 
ning student’s program, 34 per cent; helping the student in trouble, 
23 per cent; and changing the student’s program when necessary, 
20 per cent. More than a third of all the duties named emphasized 
Problem situations; nearly half placed a heavy emphasis upon edu- 
cational planning, and programming of all types. Using a ranking 
scheme (i.e., ranking the six most important functions from a list 
of 13), junior and senior high school students gave highest rankings 
to the following functions: helping students with school problems, 
Personal problems, helping students to choose future careers, ori- 
entation, planning programs, and holding conferences with par- 
ents.? Parents, teachers, and administrators agree among themselves 
and with students on four of the functions: helping students with 
School problems, helping students to choose future careers, hold- 
Ing conferences with parents, and helping students with personal 
Problems; they also designated consulting with teachers as a high 
Priority function. Parents and administrators agree on the im- 
Portance of programming; teachers substitute “maintaining referral 
relationships with other people and agencies" for programming. 

A comprehensive state-wide survey indicates that secondary 
School counselors, ranking seven activities, give highest priority to 
counseling, followed by testing, orientation, teacher conferences, 
group guidance, parent conferences, and career days, and so on.?° 


= 
G ‚Ralph E. Jensen, “Student Feeling about Counseling Help,” Personnel and 

uidance Journal, XXXIII (May, 1955), 498-503. : 
T Jack W. Williams, “High School Students’ Understanding of the Duties of 

heir Counselors,” The School Counselor, 7 (March, 1960), 56-59. 

William Evraiff, "Perceptions of the Counselor,” The School Counselor, 8 

(March, 1961), 78-82. J 

2 Herman J. Peters, Chairman of Project, Guidance in Ohio, An Experimental 
Project by the Ohio State University and the Ohio Department of Education (Co- 
lumbus, Ohio: Ohio State Department of Education, 1961), p. 142. 
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The same counselors ranked the first five of 18 topical emphases 
during counseling interviews in the following order: course plan- 
ning, understanding self, educational progress, and interpretation of 
tests." Counselors assigned highest priority to low motivated stu- 
dents, followed by superior students, emotionally upset students, 
and average students.*? 

Using a critical-incident technique, Truax 3 finds that the cout; 
selor’s functions in a small secondary school are to provide services 
to individual pupils, to community-school relationships, to mem- 
bers of the staff, and to groups of students. 

Surveys have not been as prevalent at thi 
as at the secondary school level 
mostly to teacher exp 
41 duties of eleme: 


e elementary school level 
; and they have been restricted 
ectations. On the basis of ranking a possible 
ntary school counselors, elementary school 
teachers and authorities on the subject of elementary school guid- 
ance indicated some, but certainly not perfect, agreement. They 


agree on, four duties— interpreting pupil data to staff members; 
holding conferences with 


portance. Authorities, for exam 
to teachers should have first pri 
In an earlier study with a less 


teachers' opinions are strikingly similar: treatment and therapy; 
76 per cent; diagnosing, 56 Per cent; parent conferences, 51 per 
cent; and conferences with teachers, 41 per cent,15 In one instance, 
elementary school counselors Ieport 19 times as many conferences 
with pupils as with teachers, administrators, and parents, a sur- 


prising ratio and the reverse of Opinions expressed by a majority of 
elementary school counselors in another sample,17 


11 Ibid., p. 139. 

12 Ibid., p. 140. ey 4 | 
a rand Guidanta Jounal, TDI ESTER = Mosen Boel Counselors,” 
Counselor, 9 "(Deceniber, 1961), 70.72 Nl Doing the Job?" The School 
ned LIN TE m ten Sa o 
The American Personnel and Guidance Association, 1962), p. 1iapinaton, D.C.: 


uidance," Person- 
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If the results of research conducted thus far are taken at face 
value, the following conclusions seem warranted: 


1. Students, parents, teachers, administrators and counselors gen- 
erally view the functions of a school counselor in terms of solving 
problems or administering to crisis needs. It is difficult to determine 
how much of this emphasis is due to research methodology. 

2. All, including counselors, consider educational and career 
planning an extremely important part of a secondary school coun- 
selor’s work. This conclusion suggests that secondary school counse- 
lors have to be expert with and dedicated to the educational and 
occupational needs of students, and does not preclude their working 
with students’ personal-emotional problems. It does raise a question 
as to the extent to which counselor should become involved with 
the relatively small number of students who will seek help with per- 
sonal-emotional problems as compared to the larger numbers who 
will need assistance with education and career planning and develop- 
ment. Elementary school counselors are expected to be more con- 
cerned with personal and school adjustment—but the question of 
counseling versus therapy is an unresolved issue on both levels. 

_ 3. Secondary school students consider a counselor’s work as con- 
sisting primarily of direct services to them; while parents, teachers, 
and administrators view it as encompassing a wider range of func- 
tions, including consultations with teachers and administrators as 
well as conferences with parents. Elementary school guidance au- 
thorities consider the counselor’s most important function to be 
working with teachers; the teachers themselves feel it is more im- 
portant for the counselor to work with students and parents. 

_4. Secondary school counselors see themselves as more helpful 
with personal-emotional problems than do others. Expectancies re- 
garding personal-social problems are not clear—part of the confu- 
sion may stem from the fact that the term problem has different 
Meanings among adolescents and adults. We have no data for ele- 
mentary school counselors. 

5. There are atleast three dimensions to the study of expectancies: 
(a) the nature of the problems (i.e., educational, vocational, per- 
sonal-social) about which students would seek assistance; (b) the 
groups or sub-groups (i.e., students—gifted, underachieving, emo- 
tionally disturbed; teachers; administrators; parents) for which 
counselors might provide assistance; and (c) the kinds of activities 
(i.e., interviewing, consulting, testing, compiling case studies, inter- 
preting tests, keeping records) which counselors perform, hopefully, 
as means to an end. ` 


Current lay opinions. Lay opinion has always played an impor- 
tant role in the development of educational policy in the United 
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States. These opinions help influence the psychological climate in 
which school counselors must operate and, consequently, they 
cannot be lightly dismissed without thoughtful examination. 

One layman, James B. Conant,** visualizes the school counselor's 
goals as a restricted form of educational guidance: counselors 
should have the task of identifying levels of talent and advising 
courses appropriate to individual aptitude and achievement levels; 
they should be assigned to Special groups as tutors and see that the 
groups are challenged; and they should urge the completion of 2 
four-year sequence of language study as well as other prescribed 
sequences. Although this is necessarily a capsule summary of Co- 
nant’s views, it does convey the general image which he ascribes 
to a school counselor. Many concepts—such as students’ freedom 
to make choices and to err in making decisions, as well as students 
self-realization,!® self-direction, and mastery of developmental tasks 
—have little place among the goals and practices Conant envisions 
for a school counselor. 

After a study of occupational choice, Ginzberg has subsequently 
concentrated upon the nation’s manpower needs so that his point 
of view regarding expectancies for the school counselor is under- 
standably related to available human resources, He feels a counselor 


can make his greatest contribution by helping to eliminate human 
waste: 


+ - + Many young people aim too low, they fail to develop a flexible 
strategy, and they frequently have inadequate knowledge of the 
Opportunities that are open to them . . + - Their [counselors] pri- 
mary task 1$ to serve as leaders and catalysts in eliciting the effective 
cooperation of parents, teachers, business, labor, and government.” 


help a young person to 
Or is truly an expert. In 
ITOW form of vocational 


18 James B. Conant, The American High School Today 5 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1959), pp. 44-69. (New York; McGraw 
19 Gardner Murphy, “The Cultural Context of Guidance,” , 
ance Journal, XXXIV (September, 1955), 5-6, > Personnel and Guid- 

20 Eli Ginzberg, “Guidance—Limited or 


Unlimited,” Pers, ; 
Journal, XXXIX (May, 1960), 712. onnel and Guidance 
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guidance—i.e., primarily the dissemination of occupational and 
educational information. He views counseling as psychotherapy, 
which he feels a school counselor is ill-prepared to do. 
Recognizing the importance of developing the talents of the 
nation’s youth, John Gardner has turned his attention to all youth, 
including those who do not plan to attend college." He does not 
explicitly outline goals for counselors, but he does indicate his 
Perception of the counselors work. His emphasis upon self-fulfill- 
ment and personal growth represents a close approximation of the 
goals which counselors have sought since the beginning of the 
guidance movement. His concern for individual needs of all stu- 
dents is also consistent with a guidance point of view. And he con- 
cludes that schools generally have not worried about their students 
Once these students have left the premises—thus belying the right- 
ous concern expressed by some counselors and teachers. 
Benjamin C. Willis, an outstanding school administrator, may 
nevertheless be considered a lay person with respect to the field of 
School counseling. His point of view can be summarized thus: 


+ . . the entire focus of the guidance program operating within a 
School setting should be toward improving the instructional program 
for each student. Through information and understanding of the 
guidance worker, the principal organizes the school in a manner 
consistent with the talents of the staff and the needs of the children. 

he guidance worker translates this educational experience for chil- 
dren into optimum growth, utilizing the resources of the classroom 
teacher, community information resources and cooperating with 
homes for securing optimum motivation.?? 


Several ideas are at least implicit in the sample of lay opinion. 
Counselors for elementary schools are recognized as possibilities 
"ut attention is focused on secondary schools. There seems to be 
little consistency among laymen in such matters as the degree of 
autonomy which pupils (and even parents) may be permitted to 
have; the value of counseling per se; the relative importance of 
Self-appraisal and occupational information; as well as the coun- 
Selor's róle as a counselor, as a distributor of abilities, as an edu- 


rrr 
21 John W. Gardner, “From High School to Job,” Reprinted from the 1960 An- 
nual Report of the Carnegie Corporation of New York (New York: The Corpora- 


tion, 1960). 
E Ben C. Willis, *The Contribution of Guidance to the High School Pro- 


Bram," Personnel and Guidance Journal, XXXV (April, 1957), 494. 
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cational adjustment expert, or as a catalyst in referrals. There is 
obviously concern with the optimum development of human re- 
Sources, but it is not always clear whether the concern is more for 
the welfare of society or for the needs of individuals. And it is 
Benerally agreed that the School counselor must function as pan 
of a team and cannot expect or be expected to develop studen 
abilities and discover Opportunities without the assistance of teach- 
ers, administrators, parents, and others in the community. d 
Professional opinions, Authorities have tended to emp 
guidance goals, guidance Programs, or counseling, rather than goals 
for school counselors, Until recently, there have not been many 
forthright statements by professional writers outlining the me 
goals or tasks of the School counselor. Historically, therefore, ! 
has been necessary to assume that the goals of a school counselor 
are more or less similar to those of a guidance program; this as- 


Within the past ten Years, statements of expectancies from school 
counselors by counselor educators and guidance supervisors have 
steadily increased. It has been necessary, therefore, to choose a very 
small sample of professional articles, The following expectations 
were discussed in one or more of four Professional articles: 24 


23 James J. Cribbin, “A Critique of the Philosophy of Mode i » The 
Catholic Education Review, 53 uh 12 89. ™ Guidance, 

24 Willis E. Dugan, "Some Responsible riorities in Counselin 2 t of 
Speech presented to the Minnesota Counselors Association, Spin s ee 
Morris, Minnesota, May 1, 1960. (Mimeo.), PP. 6-7; Gail p. arwell, hop, 
of the School Counselor," Counselor Education and Supervision, 1 (Fall, 1961), 
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_1. A counselor is expected to devote a significant proportion of 
his time to counseling individual pupils and to work with small 
groups of pupils. 

2. A counselor is expected to serve as consultant to teachers, 
administrators, individually and in groups. 
. 3. A counselor is expected to serve as consultant to parents in 
individual and group conferences. 

4. A counselor is expected to provide leadership in determining 
guidance and counseling policies and practices as well as in inter- 
Preting pupil needs for the improvement of other parts of an edu- 


cational program. 

5. A counselor is expected to act as liaison between the school 
and related community agencies and resource services. 

6. A counselor is expected to conduct follow-up and other studies. 

7. A counselor is expected to be a student of students and their 
environments, as well as to be able to communicate his understand- 


ings to others. 

8. A counselor is expected to be knowledgeable concerning total 
environmental (occupation and education included) opportunities 
for all pupils. ; 

9. A counselor is expected to make definite, systematic provisions 
for his personal, professional development. 


It is interesting to note one other attribute of the four articles. 
They stress that school counselors are expected to provide services 
for all pupils. They imply that school counselors can provide serv- 
Ices for deviant and normal pupils alike, but that they are not 
SXpected to provide therapy for a select group of pupils. 

A review of a few selected articles * from the professional litera- 
ture reveals that functions described earlier by Dugan, Farwell, 
Hoyt, and Stewart, are applicable to elementary school counselors. 
There appears to be some difference in emphasis, however. Counsel- 
Ing individual pupils and research, for example, are not consistently 
Stressed for elementary school as much as for secondary school 


40-43; "What the School Has a Right to Expect of Its Coun- 
Kenneth B. Hoyt S al XL (October, 1961), 129-33). C. O. 


Selor," p, idance 
Stewart, Er IO School Counselors,” Personnel and Guidance 


Ournal, XXXVII 959), 503. 
A (March, 1959) of Elementary School Guidance in Opera- 


25 Arth *A Program 
tion,” The eee nselor, 5 (November, 1957), 3-8; Ruth A. Martinson, 


"Dutie. School Counselors,” Occupations, XXX (December, 1951), 
16779. OLEI Ee? “What Is Elementary Guidance," The School Coun- 
selor, 6 (December, 1958), 18-19; Rita G. Orgel, “Contemporary Views of El- 

Y ” The School Counselor, 8 (October, 1960), 22-27; 


ement: idance, 
Bee Ae ae "Guidance in Elementary Schools," Occupations, XXIX (De- 


Cember, 1950), 168-73. 
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counselors. On the other hand, consultations with teachers ee 
parents—as well as child study—are persistently emphasized me, 
for elementary than secondary school counselors. On the elemen dá 
school level, however, there seems to be a lack of distinction E E 
the respective róles of school counselors, visiting teachers, SC. WC 
psychologists, and teachers—and this confusion constitutes "x 
stacle to the professionalization of elementary school counse a 
A recent statement from the Commission on Guidance in Ame 


can Schools has listed four major responsibilities for school co 
selors: 2 


E ed 
1. Counseling students on matters of self-understanding, d 


; > s E . ou] 
sion-making, and planning, using both the interview and group 
situations. 


x un- 

2. Consulting with staff and Parents on questions of student 

derstanding and student management. lation 
3. Studying changes in the character of the student popu 


and interpreting this information for the school administration a 
to curriculum-development committees, 


$ E 5 m- 
4. Performing a liaison function between other school and E. 
munity counseling resources and facilitating their use by teac 
and students, 
In a further discussion of a cou: 
also attempts to distinguish the 


Distribution of Time among Counselors’ Activities 


a is idealism and eventually find 
himself drifting toward less desirable kinds of activities, 


Time studies of counselors’ duties, Secondary school counselors 
show considerable variation in time devoted to their several activi- 


26 Wrenn, The Counselor in a Changing World, OP. cit., p, 141. 
27 Ibid., p. 150. 
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ties. Estimated time for counseling individual pupils has been re- 
ported as 25-65 per cent,?® 55 per cent? and 60 per cent ?? of the 
working day. Estimates of time spent on clerical duties vary from 20 
Per cent,* 30 per cent,?? 50 per cent or more,* to between 40 per 
cent and 80 per cent.?? Many other activities, such as assisting 
teachers (14 per cent),% research (4 per cent) ?? test administration 
and scoring (22 per cent),?? and checking attendance (7 per cent),”° 
have also been included in these estimates. It is apparent that time 
for recognized counselor functions, such as parent and teacher 
Consultations, research, small-group work, and even counseling, is 
Often usurped by clerical and administrative jobs.’ 3? 

Data indicate that nearly twice as many elementary school 
Counselors as secondary school counselors spend two or more 
School periods daily consulting with teachers and parents, while 
More secondary school counselors spend one or two periods daily 
71 group work with pupils. 

When they keep comprehensive logs of their activities by class 
Periods, part- and full-time junior and senior high school counselors 
Show variations by school level, time of year, and organizational 
Plan for the guidance program. In a city system, senior high school 
Counselors work with individuals about 62 per cent of their released 
time, while junior high school counselors vary between 42-59 per 
“ent (depending upon the time of year, and not including time 
Spent in “group guidance” classes). Another study, however, 
indicated that the distribution of released time for junior and 
Senior high school counselors was almost exactly the reverse of 


that outlined above." 


28 Wrenn, Th ¡ ing World, op. cit., p. 192. 
» The Counselor in a Changing World, op. cit., p. > 
29 Lucius E, Que, "The Duties of Certified Counselors in the Public Schools 
ot Missouri,” (Doctor's thesis, Washington University, 1955), p. 109. 
Willard W. Tennyson, “Time: The Counselor’s Dilemma,” Personnel and 


Guidance J 130-31. 
'ournal, XXXVI (October, 1958), A 
81 Florence E Purcell, ASI Duties—A Survey,” The School Counselor, 


4 (Janua; 
32 Wohn, Mrd “We Are Wasting the Counselor’s Time," California 
Journal of Secondary Education, 32 (1957), 439-41. — 
on Wrenn, The Counselor in a Changing World, op. cit., p. 192. y 
i ennett K. Howze, who directed a demonstration study for 


34 Dat i B 
a supplied by Is, the Michigan Department of Public Instruction under 


the Ponti ic Sch 
e d pus DES Act of 1958, Title V-A, School District of the 


ity of : ichigan, 1962. 
Fontar Denm W. Fitzgerald, Coordinator for Guidance, Pinellas 


Dat: ied by Paul r 
County RAM Florida, from a study in 1959-60. 
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Ideal time distribution of counselors’ duties. Few specific E 
gestions can be found regarding the manner in which schon 
counselors should distribute their released time. It has been SA 
gested that secondary school counselors “reserve and devos 4 
least 50 per cent of this time for individual counseling,” an 
that a school counselor should spend two-thirds of his time E. 
individual counseling and consulting.27 More recently Hoyt E 
listed three kinds of activities in which the school counselor "2 
engage: “(1) Relating directly with pupils—one-half time; e 
Relating with others contributing to the total complex of activit 
called guidance—one-third time; and (3) Assembling, study 
and interpreting data required for successful accomplishment 
Activities One and Two—one-sixth time.” 35 of 

Recognizing that Priorities cannot be rigidly dictated because A 
differences among schools and among -responsibilities assigned T 
secondary school counseling positions, the following time-distr1 
tions have been suggested: 


50-60 per cent of the released time for direct services to ir 
such as counseling, working with small groups (provided tha! sin 
counselor has adequate preparation), working with large group 
orientation and informational types of activities; ts 

10-15 per cent of the released time for direct services to Lye i 
such as parent conferences and group meetings with parents 
other adults in the community; rs 

15-20 per cent of the released time for direct services to teachd 
and administrators, such as individual consultations, case CON Sp 
ences, and summarization and synthesis of pupil data, to help the b 
to improve their understanding of pupils and to improve the learn 
ing climate; 

10—20 per cent of the released 
activities, such as conducting foll 
plans and record systems, impro 
source groups, and servin 
mittee.3? 


time for research and Jeadersh 
Ow-up studies, improving tes zx 
ving relations with community Es 
& as a consultant to the guidance CO 


86 Willis E. Dugan, "Some Responsible Priorities ; Ea 
Illinois Personnel and Guidance Association (Spring, Wei N 

37 Gail F. Farwell, “The Role of the School Counselor ^ Counselor Education 
and Supervision, 1 (Fall, ae: 43. A 1 » E 

38 Kenneth B. Hoyt, "Guidance: nstellation of Bean el a 
Guidance Journal, XL (April, 1962), 695. Services,” Personn 

89 Edward C. Roeber, Orientation to the Job ofa Counselor (Chicago: Science 
Research Associates, 1961), p. 13. 
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Altogether the counselor will thereby spend from 75-90 per 
cent of his time in direct services to pupils, parents, teachers, ad- 
ministrators, and others. Time for synthesizing and studying pupil 
data would also be subsumed under this large block of time. From 
10-20 per cent of the time would be devoted to leadership and 
Tesearch activities. Obviously this list of priorities represents an 
ideal goal, and many drastic changes would have to transpire 
before it could be realized. 

At the elementary school level, the picture is unclear. There have 
been few attempts to express distributions of time in terms other 
than “an elementary school counselor should spend a majority or 
most of his time consulting with teachers.” It would be hazardous 
to quantify such a generalization. Further study and research may 
well produce a change in present emphases. 


Conclusions 


Certainly one major issue which confronts school counselors as 
they seek professional identity is röle definition. Until counselors 
are able to define and agree upon their functions, they cannot 
attain professional status. "The unique social service the school 
Counselor performs must be identified in a manner which will 
differentiate it from the services properly provided by all other 
Staff in the school setting." * 

f A school counselors major goal. A review of the literature hav- 
ing to do with school counselors reveals a wide assortment of pos- 
Sible goals. With increasing frequency, though, it is feasible to 
discern trends which identify a school counselor's major goal or 
commitment: he is primarily concerned with helping each student 
towards higher levels of personal planning, decision-making, and 
development within the context of social opportunities and freedom 
On the one hand and social realities and responsibilities on the 
Other hand. The implications of this major goal for a counselor’s 
work become increasingly clear as other related trends are examined. 

A school counselor is able to provide helping relationships which 

assist each student to study his potentialities, to discover a variety 


miese: mU n 
40 Dale L. Knapp and Earl W. Denny, “The Counselor's Responsibility in Role 


Definition," Personnel and Guidance Journal, XL (September, 1961), 48-50. 
. 4C. Harold McCully, “The School Counselor: Strategy for Professionaliza- 
tion,” Personnel and Guidance Journal, XL (April, 1962), 683. 
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of ways in which the student may test and develop his potentialities 
through daily living (as well as perceptions of his potentialities), 
and to assess his experiences and their implications for further 
planning and testing. This continual process of personal and en- 
vironmental study becomes the rationale for developmental counsel- 
ing. 

A school counselor is cognizant of the roles which teachers, 
parents, and the community play in providing experiences in and 
out of school, and he actively enlists their aid in providing optimum 
environments for learning, try-out, and evaluating experiences. 
This portion of a school counselor's work necessitates an increasing 
amount of consultive relationships with teachers, parents, and 
others who can provide significant experiences either in or out O 
school. 

A counselor is concerned with the developmental needs of all 
students. He realizes that some students will need forms of assistance 
which he is not equipped to handle and he utilizes the talents of 
pupil personnel specialists as well as community resources. He 
cannot become so deeply immersed in the crisis or problem needs 
of a few students that he neglects the full spectrum of needs for all 
students. This generalization does not preclude a counselor's COn” 
tacts with atypical students. It recognizes that such students may 
benefit to some extent from a counselor's helping relationships: 
but it also recognizes that long-term, intensive counseling contacts 
interfere with or even limit services to all students and, furthermore 
necessitate counselor qualifications not always uer] with 
school counselors. 

" A school counselor's functions. It is possible to identify several 
asic counselor functions which are almost uni 11 ecte 
and accepted: ie Ei 


1. Helping Relationships 


(a) ee with a wide range of pupils: 
“referrals, the nature of the contacts determined 
largely by pupils; 
(2) BR ey, with pupils to follow up previous 
er 8 make a Progress report, to give a 
orientation to school and services avail bl et 
acquainted, and so on; able, or to El 
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(3) Educational and career planning, including course 
selection; 

(4) Teacher, parent, and administrator referrals, especially 
with those pupils who need assistance with learning 
and planning; 

(5) Helping pupils in the adjustments necessary for refer- 
rals in or out of school. 


(b) Group procedures, primarily with pupils, parents, and 
teachers: 
(1) Large group procedures with pupils, parents, and 
teachers, primarily discussion and giving information; 
(2) Small-group (5-15) discussions with pupils or parents 
as well as teachers (case conferences). 


(c) Consulting, primarily with teachers, parents and adminis- 
trators: 

(1) Working individually with teachers, parents, or ad- 
ministrators in their attempts to understand children 
and provide optimum environments for learning and 
development; 

(2) Assisting with all steps necessary to referrals in and 
out of school, including knowledge about resources 
available for referrals. 


2. Supporting Responsibilities 


(a) Pupil-environment study: 
(1) Study of individual pupils in their environments, in- 
cluding case studies; 
(2) Study of environmental opportunities, including edu- 
cational and occupational trends. 


(b) Program development: 

(1) Shared organization and administration of supporting 
activities, such as testing, orientation, records, and 
so on; 

(2) Assistance to teachers and others who wish to develop 
higher level skills with pupil-environment studies; 

(3) Service research and evaluation, including follow-up 
studies; 

(4) Coordination of a school's counseling resources and 
liaison with other pupil personnel specialists; 

(5) Participation in school committees, including curric- 
ulum, policies, and student activities; 


(c) Personal development: 
(1) On-the-job activities; 
(2) Ethical practices. 
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The manner in which counselors distribute their time will likely 
vary according to school enrollment, number of counselors, organi- 
zational plan for counseling and other activities, and the special 
skills and interests of individual counselors. It is possible, for 
example, that one member of a large staff of counselors might 
devote a substantial portion of his time to pupil-environment 
studies, another one to research, another one to counseling pupils 
and consulting with parents. The use of these individual differences 
among counselors might actually strengthen rather than weaken 
programs. Research has not established that all counselors can 
perform all functions equally well nor that they should distribute 
their time according to fixed percentages. 

There are two trends worthy of some attention. One has to do 
with the abandonment of the term guidance as it is associated with 
services provided by a counselor.*? This trend seems to be growing 
due to the unflattering connotations of the word and also to its 
association with the legitimate functions and activities of teachers» 
administrators, and other school personnel. A second trend is the 
substitution of pupil personnel services for guidance services. 
expression of this attitude is the proposal by the Commission for 
the Project on Guidance in American Schools that “the confusing 
term ‘guidance services’ be abandoned—and that pupil personne 
services be seen as the activities of the school counselor, the schoo 
psychologist, and the school attendance officer." 4? 


42 John R. Seeley, “Guidance: A Plea for Abandonment,” Personnel and Guid- 


ance Journal, XXXIV (May, 1956), 528-35; George A. Pierson and Claude de 
Grant, “The Road Ahead for the School Counselor,” Personnel and Guidan 
Journal, XXXVI (November, 1959), 207-11. 


43 Wrenn, The Counselor in a Changing World, op. cit., p. 142. 


CHAPTER III 


Counselor Functions: 


Helping Relationships 


The most obvious functions of a counselor—or at least those 
most clearly implied by his title—are helping relationships. A 
school counselor is expected to spend a majority of his time counsel- 
ing and working with groups of pupils. He also serves as consult- 
ant—either individually or on a group basis—with teachers, 
administrators, parents, and others who figure significantly in the 
lives of pupils. 


Counseling 


There have been many definitions and descriptions of counseling. 
Most have implied that counseling proceeds independently of its 
Setting, so that discussions of setting have been inconsequential. 
Even those few publications which discuss counseling in a school 
setting do not clearly distinguish school counseling from counseling 
in any other setting. It is important to examine common elements 
of counseling as well as those characteristics which might affect 
Counseling in a school setting. 

Common elements of counseling. Descriptions of counseling 
have emphasized two-person communication and the professional 
nature of the relationship, and have at least implied that a counselee 
is assisted toward goals which are mutually acceptable to him and 
to the counselor. 

Meanings attached to the word counseling denote a one-to-one 
Telationship. During the past ten years, counseling has occasionally 
been used to describe group or multiple relationships, but accept- 
ance of this latter usage has not been universal. 

A professional counseling relationship has generally been marked 
by two characteristics: a balance between an accepting, under- 
Standing atmosphere of counselee-counselor communication and 
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limits to the intimacy of the relationship.1 Ideally, the accepting, 
understanding atmosphere has been characterized in the literature 
by such descriptive terms as warmth, permissiveness, mutual trust 
and respect, positive personal regard, frankness, honesty, con- 
fidence, rapport, acceptance of a counselee as a worthy person, 
sincere interest in a counselee, a feeling of safety for a counselee, 
and understanding a counselee’s internal frame of reference. The 
assumption that sincerity, acceptance, and understanding in counsel- 
ing is the exclusive property of any school of thought is no longer 
valid. Apparently the so-called nondirective point of view has 
permanently influenced counseling authorities who attempt to 
describe attributes of ideal interpersonal relationships, including 
those associated with counseling. It might also be added that 
counselors have always been concerned with the quality of counsel- 
ing relationships; but they have perhaps reached a stage where 
they emphasize and describe in greater detail the elements of 
helping relationships. Concern for limits in an overly intimate 
atmosphere has not always been stressed in the literature, although 
it has been emphasized by Tyler: 


There are limits to the intimacy or closeness of the relationship. 
The counselor does not express his own views in interviews as ts 
would in conversations with friends. He may encounter his bec 
socially, but he avoids close friendships with them. He also En 
being cast in the roles of other significant persons in the client's 1 i 
—father, brother, lover—the kind of phenomenon psychoanaly? 
call transference. Some of this inevitably occurs, because peop. ; 
generally try out new persons they meet in the roles they know best: 
But a counselor discourages the continuation of such transference 


= s by the kinds of responses he gives—consistent, realistic, matter” 
of-fact.? 


In actual practice, acceptance and understanding on the part T 
a counselor can easily be misinterpreted as unusual interest. O 


the other hand, a counselor may become so highly involved in : 
counselee's personal life that he would like to assume responsib 


for or vicariously live a counselee's life for him. Such forms of 


counselor behavior are antithetical to a truly professional relation“ 
ship. 


1Leona E. Tyler, 
Crofts, 1961), p. 15. 


The Work of the Counselor (New York: Appleton-Century- 
? Ibid., p. 15 
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A counselor may subscribe to the ultimate objective that counsel- 
ing is concerned with the optimum or patterned development of 
each counselee within the limits of his potentialities and the 
limitations imposed by society. In a particular situation, though, 
the pursuit of this ultimate objective is translated into immediate 
goals that are acceptable to both counselee and counselor. Using 
structuring leads—i.e., explaining the process and reasonable ex- 
pectations of counseling, one counselor is able to communicate the 
extent to which goals proposed by a counselee are consonant with 
his capabilities. Another counselor may simply help a counselee 
clarify his immediate goals for counseling contacts. Although 
counselors may differ in methodology, they anticipate the need for 
and are concerned about goals that are compatible with professional 
helping relationships. 

Flexible elements of counseling. There are some elements of 
counseling on which authorities do not agree among themselves and 
concerning which a counselor exercises daily judgment. Most of 
these elements are related to a division of counselee—counselor re- 
Sponsibilities related to counseling interviews: 3 je, who initiates 
an interview, how much responsibility does each assume for the 
conduct of an interview, Who terminates counseling contacts? 
Counselor responsibility has been recognized as a critical variable 
in the professional literature." 

Many counseling theories have stressed the importance of self- 
teferrals—i.e., the responsibility of a counselee for jnitiating à 
Counseling contact. This attitude is based upon the assumption 
that a counselee who voluntarily presents himself to a counselor 
for counseling is at least initially motivated to accept his share of 
Iesponsibility for the conduct of the interview. In essence, this 
Point of view, as all others, abhors the possibility that a pupil might 
be coerced or tricked into a counseling relationship and later resent 
or reject both counseling and counselors. Recent statements, how- 
ever, which have re-examined the assumption that a counselor 


[Sl 

3 Robert Callis, Paul C. Polmantier, and Edward C. Roeber, 4 Casebook of 
Counseling (New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1955), p. 316. 

* Dugald S. Arbuckle, Counseling: An Introduction (Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 
Inc, 1961), pp. 163-75; John W. Loughary, Counseling in Secondary Schools 
(New York: Harper & Row, Publishers, 1961), p. 72; C. H. Patterson, Counseling 
4nd Guidance in Schools: A First Course (New York: Harper & Row, Publishers, 
1962), pp. 236-40; Francis P. Robinson, Principles and Procedures in Student 
Counseling (New York: Harper & Row, Publishers, 1950), pp. 64-68. 
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should not exercise the responsibility of calling pupils to his 
office,” recognize that a “call in” contact (i.e., one initiated by 4 
counselor) is not inherently bad or good. It may or may not result 
in a self-referral type of commitment by a counselee, but it can 
provide an opportunity to clarify a counselee’s expectations and 
set the stage for immediate or future counseling. The success of 
referrals by teachers, parents, and others, depends upon the stu- 
dent's willingness to assume some responsibility for further COD” 
tacts with the counselor and for participation during interviews. 
Until the student gives some expression of acceptance, he is nor 
likely to accept the degree of responsibility needed for counseling: 

Who terminates a series of counseling contacts? If a counselor 
basically believes that counseling begins when the student desires 
Or at least tentatively accepts it, he is equally sensitive to the 
student's feelings about its termination. This philosophy is some 
times disturbing to parents, teachers, and other adults, who refet 
a pupil to a counselor and expect the counselor immediately tO 
transform a resistant, hostile Pupil who seeks no special assistance 
into a cooperative and active Participant in counseling. Instead, 


dependent as he is upon pupil motivations, a counselor may have 
to terminate a counseling conta 
to show for his efforts. Beca 
teachers, parents, and other 


and counselor with regard t 
simplest form, the question 

(1) whether a counselor follows a series of identifiable steps, such 
as analysis, synthesis, diagnosis, Prognosis, Counseling, and follow- 
up,* and assumes that a counselee with added information about 
himself and his environment (largely provided by the counselor) 


5 Loughary, op. cit., p. 11; E. G. Williamson, “Some Issues U; 3 el- 
ing Theory and Practice," in Counseling Points of View, The Mp OL ere 
tices School Series, No. 3, Willis E. Dugan, ed. (Minneapolis: The University of 
Minnesota Press, 1959), pp. 9-11. 

$E. G. Williamson, Counseling Adolescents (New York: McGraw. 


-Hi k 
Company, Inc., 1950), p. 101. Hill Boo 
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is able to make decisions and plan for himself; or (2) whether a 
counselor concentrates upon clarification of a counselee’s attitudes 
and assumes that a reorganization of attitudes frees a counselee’s 
energies for higher forms of planning and adjustment.” 

Research has not yet established that one method is superior to 
another. As a matter of fact, Callis proposes that a counselor con- 
Sider the use of both approaches. On the basis of learning theory, 
he hypothesizes that “(a) lack of experience can be most effec- 
tively dealt with by counselor discovery and interpretation, and 
(b) distortions in perceptions carf be most effectively dealt with by 
client self-discovery.” $ This distinction between counselor discovery 
and counselee discovery has definite implications for a school 
Counselor who is regularly confronted on the one hand by large 
numbers of pupils who need information (experiences) about 
themselves and their environment as a part of their normal, healthy 
Planning and development, and on the other hand by a smaller 


number of pupils whose perceptions of themselves, and their 


teachers, parents, and peers, are distorted. With the former group, 
nsive pupil-environment 


the counselor, reinforced through comprehe 

Studies, plays an active part in supplying and helping to interpret 
information from tests, information about learning, occupations, 
9r educational opportunities, as well as actual try-out experiences, 


to the end that such information and experiences help pupils master 


tasks which are essential to personal development. Some pupils in 
y the severity 


the smaller group may be so obviously handicapped b 
Of their distortions that a counselor may have to refer them to 
Psychological help in the school or community. 

The questions of how a counselor presents and interprets tests, 
how he introduces and interprets environmental information, Or 
how he utilizes other resources in school and community, also 
involve a division of responsibility. Assuming that a counselor is 
Sensitive to the attitudes of others, that he understands the develop- 
Mental patterns of pupils at all grade levels, and that he is able to 
Conceptualize the developmental trends of any given pupil, these 
TOR. Rogers, Client-Centered Therapy (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 


1951), p. 193. Jem 
3 Robert Callis, “Toward an Integrated Theory of Counseling,” The Journal of 
College Student Personnel, 1 (June, 1960), 8. 
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questions will be essentially determined by the attitudes, capabili- 
ties, and developmental patterns of the counselees. 

A fundamental issue. Perhaps one of the most troublesome issues 
facing a school counselor is the division of responsibility associated 
with decision-making. Students in the United States are generally 
accorded more freedom of choice than students in other parts of 
the world. This freedom of choice includes the freedom to make 2 
“wrong” choice. It also assumes that a person who is capable of 
making “good” choices has reached this maturity through pro- 
gressively increasing commitments to self-direction and personal 
responsibility. k 

A combination of independent actions and personal responsi- 
bility, as goals for self-development, has generally been accepted 
in our culture. And a “good” decision, therefore, is such 


- + + that the individual who makes it is completely willing tO 
take the consequences. In most cases the counselor would hope that 
the course a client decides to take is one in which he can make goo 
grades or that the Occupation he chooses will be one in which he 
find success and satisfaction, But it is quite possible for a person to 
decide that it is necessary for him to take the risk involved in a fiel 


where no certainty exists. If he is willing to face failure if and when 
it confronts him and is read 


works of our great c 
been young men who 


an autocratic nor laissez faire 
T à cooperative relationship.!? Because 


ili E es TS d 
making philosophy. ty of this ideal decision 
In the application of this Philosophy aco r 

: , unselor is faced with 
a number of judgments related to the age and i a 
Se maturi is 
9 Tyler, op. cit., pp. 203-204. ty levels of h 
10 Ibid., p. 204. 
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counselees. How much responsibility can a third grade pupil 
assume in decisions relative to his personal welfare and develop- 
ment? Counselors, parents, and teachers do not always agree that 
he is old enough either to understand Or to take much responsibility 
for the consequences of his decisions. It is certainly unrealistic to 
expect this third grade pupil to make decisions beyond his experi- 
FA and maturity levels. For instance, he is not ready to make 
€cisions about dating, high school curriculum, or his plans beyond 
high school. On the other hand, he may be ready to decide about his 
Do and his leisure-time activities and try-out experiences. As he 
i rns to handle decisions appropriate to his level of maturity, he 
ams how to make other decisions. A counselors task is at least 
ad: he must understand decision-making expectations which 
appropriate to various levels of maturity, and he must help 


tahers—such as parents and teachers—to understand these expec- 
ions, 


Group Procedures with Pupils 


The 1939 “Pupil Personnel, Guidance, and Counseling” issue of 
the Review of Educational Research 1 recognized group guidance 
as worthy of special attention: it devoted three pages to the topic. 

In case this appears to be an insignificant amount of space for such 
2. important topic, it is interesting to note that counseling Was 
andled in five pages.) X 

. Group guidance actually had its origin long before 1939, begin- 
ning with Parsons and the vocational guidance movement. The 
1942 issue of the Review of Educational Research,” and all sub- 
Sequent issues, have alloted complete chapters to group procedures. 

It is essential to come to some understanding as to the meaning 
Of the term. A number of expressions using the word group have 
been tried in the professional literature and each one has been 
Criticized because of some deficiency in its ability to communicate 
Precise meaning. Bennett, for example, defines group guidance as 

any phase of a guidance Or personnel program carried on with 
groups of individuals rather than between counselor and counselee 
Philip A. Boyer, chairman, “Pupil Personnel, Guidance, and Counseling," 


eview of Educational Research, IX (April, 1939), 143-252. Jae 
12 Ruth Strang, chairman, “Pupil Personnel, Guidance, and Counseling,” Review 


Of Educational Research, XU (February, 1942), 1-136. 
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or clinician and client in the face-to-face interview." 1% Another 
describes group guidance as "any group activity undertaken for 
the primary purpose of facilitating or improving the total guidance 
program.” ** If a guidance program is defined broadly, as it has 
been by some authorities, group guidance could encompass almost 
every activity of a school system, including classroom instruction. 
Attempts to restrict a definition of group processes, on the other 
hand, have eliminated some group activities which have traditionally 
been accepted as legitimate guidance program functions. 

In 1949, Super !5 outlined a two-dimensional plan for classify- 
ing group procedures. He used purpose and method as the two 
dimensions. A more recent statement describes two somewhat 
similar dimensions: content and process. Although both ap- 
proaches have merit, other developments suggest modifications. 

Dimensions of group procedures. Group procedures have three 
characteristics: purpose-content, method, and group size. The 
purpose-content dimension can be subdivided into predetermined 
and developed. Predetermined purpose-content is a presentation of 
information which, predetermined on the basis of research and 
experience, is presumably related to needs of groups as a whole. 
Developed purpose-content is concentrated upon expressed felt 
needs of individual group members, and both purpose and content 
are developed by interactions of group members. In this case, the 
nature of a group may or may not be determined prior to the first 
meeting. Final membership in a group, therefore, depends upon 
the individuals who accept or reject participation. The literature 
contains few examples where all goals are determined by members 
after a group has been formed. 

A second dimension is the Principal method used. This has been 
divided into two types: active and sedentary. Active methods are 
characterized by activities which require physical movement, such 
as hikes, camping, or visit to industry, on the part of all members: 
sanis wd net, Guidance in Groups: A Resource Book for Teachers 


minist; z : , Inc. 
1955), pp. 2-3. 'strators (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company; 


14 Robert Hoppock, Grou 7 : Princi T 1 
» STOUD Guidance: Principles, Techni ues, and Evalua 
(New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Tae 1949), es 


“Group Techni i i » Educational 
and Psychological Me = "Pat 2 v Abe Guidance Program,” Edu 


» 9, Part 2 (Autumn 1949), 496—510. j 
16 Leo Goldman, “Group Guidance: > » d Guid- 
ance Journal, XL (February, 1962), Mt SACS PCR ala 
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Sedentary methods involve participation by discussion, watching 
a movie, or watching a sociodrama. Many group procedures use 
a combination of both types so that classification is a matter of 
judgment. Most active methods involve at least some discussions 
yet would still be classified as primarily activity-oriented. 

The third dimension is group size. For purposes of this discussion, 
three to fifteen individuals has been set as an ideal number for small 

„groups. Further experimentation may prove that the group can be 
larger and still maintain the level of cohesiveness sO essential to 
small-group processes. It may prove, on the other hand, that small 
groups must have less than fifteen members. 

A review of reported uses of group procedures indicates that 
large group procedures with predetermined purpose and content 
have been used more frequently than all other combinations. In- 
creasing use, however, has been made of procedures involving 
small groups. It is natural for counselors who have previously been 
classroom teachers to use large group procedures because of their 
similarity to classroom experiences. Moreover, not many counselor 
education programs provide didactic courses and supervised 

Practice with group procedures or especially group processes which 


have no predetermined purpose and content. This void in counselor 


Preparation programs may have been based upon the supposition 
ily transferred to 


that principles and methods of counseling are eas | | 
Working with groups. There is no research to support this crucial 


assumption. 

It is evident that more than teaching experience and greater 
Competency in counseling is essential to the development of effec- 
tive group processes. One of the attributes probably needed to 
work with a variety of group processes is a knowledge of how indi- 


Viduals in a group may differ from individuals in a one-to-one 
does not always 


relationship—although the guidance literature 
indicate diet such tores do exist. Furthermore, this knowl- 
edge must be supplemented with knowledge of many forms of 
Broup behavior and the resulting feed-back of attitudes from a 
group. 

Group procedures and counseling. A school counselor finds 
that some of his goals can be achieved with group procedures. He 
can defend their use on the basis Of economy and the large numbers 


of pupils who can thus benefit directly from a guidance program. 
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These inducements have merit, but research tegarding the relative 
merits of group procedures and counseling has been inconclusive. 
There is little evidence that they can be indiscriminately substituted 
for each other, although combinations of the two show more promise 
than exclusive use of either one. Effective group work generally 
seems to increase the demand for counseling, so that many coun- 
selors assume that these two approaches complement each other. 

Until further research can give clues regarding group-procedure 
and counseling combinations, a school counselor will have to rely 
mainly upon his judgment, ingenuity, and competency. He can 
participate in, or help teachers to develop, a wide range of activi- 
ties—from large group activities, such as assemblies, special 
courses and units in school subjects, special interest clubs, and 
special events, to small group activities with goals highly concen- 
trated upon the needs of individuals. A school counselor’s réle in 
group procedures is multiple, helping staff to initiate and develop 
some procedures and taking personal charge of others. The distribu- 


tion of responsibility is directly related to the interests and com- 
petencies of staff and counselor. 


Consulting with Parents 


It has been observed that parents have generally been neglected 
in the counseling literature. This neglect may be due to counselors 
who "may have but little understanding of and sympathy for the 
parents of their counselees.” 18 It may also be due to a lack of insight 
into the dynamics of counselor-parent relationships.19 Authors may 
feel that consulting with parents is similar to counseling pupils ? 
and implicitly expect a counselor to transfer his learnings from 
counseling to consulting relationships. Some authorities, however, 
see special problems inherent in all adult-to-adult relationships.” 

Dimensions of consultations with parents. There are many ways 
in which to examine the various consulting contacts between 
parents and counselors. One is to examine the purpose behind home- 


17 Ralph F. Berdie, “The Counselor and t 
Psychology, 2 (Fall, 1955), 185. 

18 Ibid, 

19 Ibid. 

20 Loughary, op. cit., p. 115. 

21 Fred McKinney, Counseling for Personal Adjustment (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1958), p. 494. 


he Parent,” Journal of Counseling 
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school contacts. Froehlich and Hoyt have suggested three pur- 
poses: ? remedial, preventive, and developmental. Remedial 
contacts are ordinarily characterized by action at the time of a 
crisis (Le., a situation in which a pupil finds himself, or at least his 
behavior or performance is seen by others, to be less than satis- 
factory). In the case of preventive contacts, the emphasis is upon 
action prior to what appears to be an impending crisis in the life 
of a pupil. Developmental home-school contacts, on the other hand, 
have as their goals sharing of information, fostering parent- 
counselor understandings of children, and exploring ways in which 
a cooperative effort may foster even higher levels of planning, 
performance, and development on the part of each child. 

Another major dimension of parent-counselor relationships can- 
not be labeled quite so easily and is concerned with the party that 
initiates the contacts.2* An interested parent may wish to discuss 
his child’s development with a counselor; a counselor may wish to 
enlist the aid of a parent’s understanding and active participation 
in the development of a child; or a third party, such as a teacher 
Or administrator, may wish to have counselor and parent discuss 
a pupil's behavior or development. This dimension plays a very 
important part in determining initial attitudes of parents toward 
School-home contacts. 

A third dimension can be described by the setting 24 in which 
contacts are made by a counselor with a parent. Home visitations 
have long been recognized as a productive approach to parents. 
Conferences at school have traditionally been used at all grade 
levels, and many parents have become accustomed to this pro- 
cedure. It is possible that parent and counselor may also meet in 
settings outside home and school, a practice which may have 
dangerous overtones. Because such contacts can easily embarrass 
a parent and a pupil, they are generally rejected except under 
unusual circumstances. 

Issues related to consultations with parents. Data from two 
Studies reported in Chapter II indicate that counselors spend not 
more than 5 per cent of their time consulting with parents. There 
— 22 Clifford P. Froehlich and Kenneth B. Hoyt, Guidance Testing and Other 
Student Appraisal Procedures for Teachers and Counselors (Chicago: Science Re- 


search Associates, Inc., 1959), pp. 290-91. 
23 McKinney, op. cit., pp. 493-506. 
24 Froehlich and Hoyt, op. cit., pp. 291-92. 
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are apparently deterrents to this type of helping relationships. An 
examination of the literature indicates the following issues which 
may inhibit home-school conferences: 


1. A remedial emphasis in home-school contacts, undoubtedly 
the most common type,? has created an atmosphere where con- 


sulting relationships are unnecessarily difficult and even tenuous 
at times. 


Counselors are apprehensive lest parents turn up uninformed, 
low in standards, dominant, overprotective of their child, belligerent, 
uncooperative, condescending in attitude, disinterested, or rigid. 
Parents, for their part, may have corresponding fears; they may see 
all members of the school personnel as resentful of parental sugges- 
tions, as disinterested in individual cases, as spiteful, old-fashioned, 
or impractical.26 


There are indications that the gulf between home and school may 
be increasing, and that the resulting lack of confidence and mutual 
Iespect between parent and counselor may become a growing 
deterrent to communication. A reversal of this trend is essential to 
any significant change in a school counselor's image as a consultant. 
If counseling pupils is designed to meet the developmental needs 
of any pupil rather than the crisis needs of a few, consulting rela- 
tionships for the counselor must be concentrated upon develop- 
mental home-school contacts. “The emphasis is on teachers, Or 
counselors, and parents becoming better acquainted with one 


another so that each can contribute Positively to the overall develop- 
ment of the student.” If this 


a new set of expectations which is more closely aligned with de- 
velopment goals for consultations? 


2. There seems to be general agreement that principles basic to 
counseling relationships with pupils are equally applicable to 
consultations with parents. Even though this assumption is valid, 


25 Froehlich and Hoyt, op. cit., p. 290. 
26 McKinney, op. cit., p. 494. 
27 Froehlich and Hoyt, op. cit., p. 291. 
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there are some differences between the two forms of helping rela- 
tionships. It might be reasonable to hypothesize that a counselor 
needs flexible attitudes toward parents, comprehensive knowledge 
about adult needs and behavior, and a wide repertoire of skills with 
relation to interpreting children's needs and development to their 
parents. It is essential to determine not only whether there are any 
critical differences between counseling and consulting relation- 
ships, but whether these differences have implications for the 
selection, preparation, and job assignment of school counselors. 


3. Teachers too are in continual contact with parents. Ideally, a 
Counselors efforts are intended to strengthen and complement 
teachers’ consultations with parents. It is disastrous if counselor 
and teacher compete or in any way interfere with each other. A 
Major issue, therefore, is the coordination of school-home contacts 
by counselors, teachers, and administrators.?* In addition, the 
total staff must become proficient in the development of skills, 
understandings, and attitudes associated with productive consulta- 
tions. 


4. Another major issue is the priority which counselors, teachers, 
and administrators give to consultations with parents. The im- 
portance of consultations can ordinarily be tested by examining the 
amount of time spent with parents. Administrative permission to 
use school time for such conferences has been common; the use of 
school time for home visitations, however, is another matter. There 
are individuals who have urged that the importance of school-home 
Contacts be recognized in terms of released school time.” Are 
school-home contacts of such priority that substantial amounts of 
school time should be set aside for them? If they are recognized 
as having high priority among a counselor’s duties, what effect 
Should this have upon counselor-pupil ratios? 


5. It would be negligent not to highlight ethical problems in- 
herent in pupil-teacher-parent-counselor relationships * (see also 


—— 
28 Ibid., pp. 295-300. 
29 Ibid., p. 295. 5 
30 C. H. Patterson, Counseling and Guidance in Schools: A First Course (New 
York: Harper & Row, Publishers, 1962), pp. 316-21. 
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Chapter IX). Basically the issue involves the degree of privacy 
which a pupil, a teacher, or a parent, has a right to expect in con- 
ferences with a counselor. To what extent is a counselor privileged 
to communicate one individual’s attitudes and ideas to a third party 
without prior consent? Can a counselor hold a three-way conference, 
such as a combined conference with a parent and a child, realizing 
that the child in all likelihood may feel dominated by adults and 
consequently inhibited from expressing his attitudes and ideas? 
As a minor, what tights does a child have when counselor and 
parents confer about his development and welfare? 


Consulting with School Personnel 


Teacher referrals, according to reports from counselors, have 
typically involved “problem” pupils. This practice reflects the róle 
commonly attributed to counselors by teachers and administrators. 
If teachers refer pupils with severe problems, it seems logical to 
assume that consulting relationships will also be centered around 
this same group of pupils. If such an assumption is correct, it indi- 
cates an inherent flaw in teacher-counselor relationships: large 
groups of pupils are not receiving the benefits of teacher-counselor 
consultations, the kinds of conferences which provide teachers with 
new insights to help pupils reach higher levels of skills and adjust- 
ments. 

Consulting relationships with teachers. There are at least three 
ways in which a school counselor may consult with teachers: (2) 
he may discuss a pupil with a single teacher; (b) he may partici- 
pate in a conference about one or more pupils with a group of 
teachers (commonly called a case conference); or (c) he may 
serve as a member of committees (see Chapter IV). 

Consultations with individual teachers (see Chapter II) have 
persistently held a high priority in the work of an elementary school 
counselor—but not so high a priority for Secondary school coun- 
selors. Loughary, however, stresses counseling with pupils as à 
counselor's primary focus and consulting with teachers an important 
supplement to, but no substitute for, work with Pupils.®! T oughary's 
point of view probably represents a consensus of expectations. 

Case conferences, focused upon the study of an individual 


31 Loughary, op. cit., pp. 125-27. 
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(ordinarily a “problem” pupil) have been used at one time or other 
in most schools to develop on-the-job staff skills as well as to study 
and plan remedial procedures. Schools do not generally hold 
regular case conferences. If they do, such conferences are ordinarily 
concerned with discussions of a limited number of pupils. 

_ There is a significant void in the professional literature concern- 
ing counselors’ consultations with teachers, individually or in 
groups. There are descriptive materials concerned with case con- 
ferences, but one-to-one conferences between counselor and 
teacher have not as yet been adequately presented. Perhaps it is 
assumed either that counseling competencies suffice or that, having 
been a teacher, a counselor is equipped to consult with teachers. 
Either assumption needs further exploration. 

Problems associated with counselor-teacher consultations. Au- 
thorities and practitioners agree that the attainment of guidance and 
Personnel goals depends upon persistent teamwork among all indi- 
viduals whose functions influence the development of pupils. It is 
also agreed that teachers are front-line workers, and a counselor’s 
function, as well as that of other pupil personnel workers, is in- 
tended to strengthen and supplement the function of the teacher. 
Logically, then, counselor-teacher consultations would appear to 
have high priority. 

Studies of various kinds, especially those having to do with 
expectations (see Chapter II), indicate that some teachers feel a 
counselor should spend more time with pupils and parents than 
With them. Such an attitude of everyone-but-me-needs-or-can-profit- 
from-some-form-of-assistance can significantly affect attempts to 
increase the number, as well as the extent, of counselor-teacher 
consultations. Counselors new to a school are also apt to have 
communication problems. Research conducted among counselors in 
Illinois indicates that it takes about four years before a counselor 
taking a new position reaches a maximum level of communication.” 
Teachers may also feel that a counselor has little to offer them, that 
they know as much as he does about pupils or the insights which 
can be drawn from pupil data—and if a counselor is not adequately 
Prepared for his work, such assumptions may be quite correct. 

Administrative arrangements in many schools discourage, if 
~ 32 Philip J. Runkel, “Communication between Counselors and Teachers,” NCME 
Newsletter 4 (April, 1961), 2. 
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not prevent, a counselor from consulting with teachers, or at least 
from holding case conferences. There is also an attitude shared by 
some teachers and administrators that individual and group con- 
ferences are valuable for a small group of atypical pupils and that 
there is no need for conferences concerning pupils who do not 
exhibit behavior disorders. 

If individual consultations and case conferences are to have 
much impact on pupils in general, there is clearly a need for 2 
re-education of all school personnel, including some school coun- 
selors. Two pertinent questions for every counselor to consider 
are: Does he possess sufficient competency in pupil-environment 
studies to provide the necessary leadership in consultations with 


teachers? Is he adequately prepared to establish cooperative, Con- 
sulting relationships with teachers? 


CHAPTER IV 


Counselor Functions: 


Supporting Responsibilities 


É Although school counselors may wish to spend all their released 
time with helping relationships, they also realize that they cannot 
avoid supporting responsibilities. In their reaction against clerical 
and quasiadministrative assignments, counselors frequently give 
the impression that they would like to spend their time talking to 
Pupils, parents, or teachers. This attitude probably reflects a 
rejection of nonprofessional activities which, on the whole, could 
be handled more efficiently by clerks or by members of the teaching 
and administrative staff. On the other hand, such tasks as the study 
of pupils in their environments, program development, and per- 
sonal development are the unique professional responsibilities of 
School counselors and cannot be delegated to others. 


Pupil-Environment Studies 


Case studies, as the term has been used in schools, have been 
largely restricted to the study of atypical pupils, primarily those with 
behavior disorders. They have, consequently, concentrated on 
crisis periods in the lives of pupils,* or upon a problem orientation 
to pupil study.? They have, moreover, emphasized psychological 
facets of pupil development and have not always shown an equal de- 
Bree of sophistication concerning social-cultural determinants in the 
environment.? 

Because pupil-enviro: 
counseling and group work with pupils, as well as fo: 


mment studies form the foundation for 
r consultation 


— 
1 Herman J. Peters and Gail F. Farwell, Guidance: A Developmental Approach 


(Chicago: Rand McNally & Co., 1959), p. 162. 
. 2 Verna White, Studying the Individual Pupil (New York: Harper & Row, Pub- 
lishers, 1958), pp. 42-81; James F. Adams, Problems in Counseling (New York: 


The Macmillan Company, 1962), pp. 1-161. 
3 C. Gilbert Wrenn, The Counselor in a Changing World (Washington, D.C.: 
The American Personnel and Guidance Association, 1962), pp. 166-67. 
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with teachers and parents, they have been recognized as deserving 
a substantial priority in a counselor's list of functions.‘ It is essential 
to emphasize that this is the study of pupil data rather than the 
collection and recording of such data, which tasks presumably are 
handled by clerks or, in special cases, professional staff members. 
Certainly school counselors with a high pupil-counselor ratio and a 
minimum of clerical assistance may not have sufficient time P 
study of pupil data. It must also be recognized that not all schoo 
counselors possess much more skill than the average teacher does in 
conducting pupil-environment studies. : 

It is true that teachers differ markedly among themselves with 
respect to individual skills, but few have the level of general com- 
petence possessed by professionally qualified counselors. “Com- 
petence" in the present context refers to combinations of attitudes, 
knowledges, and judgments as they are applied to understanding 
pupils in their environments: 


1. Pupil-environment studies are means to an end: understanding 
children. 


(a) They emphasize individual differences and the personal 
worth of each child within the context of his past, present, 
and projected environments.® 


(b) The quality and ultimate usefulness of these studies are 
dependent upon a knowledge of such areas as human devel- 
opment and behavior, influence of cultures and subcultures 
upon human development, educational resources, socio” 
economic life and trends, Occupational information an 
trends, human learning, and a Wide range of techniques 
used to collect and record pupil data.? 


2. Pupil-environment studies are developmental in nature beginning 


as soon as, if not before, a Pupil enters school and continuing 
until several years after he leaves school.8 


*John W. M. Rothney and Bert A. Roens, Counselin ivi upil 
(New York: The Dryden Press, 1949), p. 2. guo Individual Pun 

5 Florence E. Purcell, “Counselor Duties—A Survey,” 
4 (January, 1957), 37. . 

6 Clifford P. Froehlich and Kenneth B. Hoyt, Guidance Testing (Chicago: 
Science Research Associates, Inc., 1959), pp. 2-3, 8, 

7 Carroll H. Miller, Foundations of Guidance (New York: Harper & Row, 
lishers, 1961), p. 444. A > 

ê Rothney and Roens, op. cit., p. 2; Froehlich and Hoyt, OD. cit., p. 7. 
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(a) They are equally useful for the entire range of pupils.? 


(b) They undergird all helping relationships, such as counseling 
and small-group work with pupils as well as consulting with 
others (teachers, parents, administrators) who wish to un- 
derstand and provide a more productive environment for 
pupil learning, planning, and development.” 

3. Pupil-environment studies are actually a series of working hy- 
potheses, always tentative in nature and readily modified by 
additional data and new understandings.* 


(a) The degree of confidence in working hypotheses is related 
to a number of factors, such as the range of pupil and envi- 
ronmental characteristics sampled, the adequacy of samples 
for a single characteristic, and the reliance which can be 
placed upon sources of data and reporting of data.” 

(b) Prejudgments, such as rigid categorizations of pupils,13 or 
forcing data to fit a preconception of a pupil, are the anti- 
thesis of working hypotheses. 


These comments about pupil-environment studies have not em- 
phasized the technique of gathering and recording information. 
Tests, for example, have not been stressed, nor have other data- 
gathering strategies, nor even cumulative records. It is assumed that 
the collection of data rarely requires skills beyond the level of any 
teacher, counselor, or administrator. On the other hand, skills 
Necessary to synthesize and conceptualize pupil data require skills 
that can extend even beyond the level of qualified counselors. Al- 
though all school personnel are involved in collecting and recording 
data, only those counselors with special skills are ordinarily capable 
of conducting pupil-environment studies of this nature. Naturally, 
the development of higher level skills by teachers and administrators 
(see p. 43) is not precluded. 


"9 Froch 
td rochlich and Hoyt, op. cit., p. 2. 
Gail F. Farwell and Herman J. Peters, eds., Guidance Readings for Coun- 


selors (Chicago: Rand McNally & Co., 1960), p. 195. 

11 Leo Goldman, Using Tests in Counseling (New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, 1961), p. 190. 

12 Froehlich and Hoyt, op. cit., pp. 4-6. 

13 Leona E. Tyler, The Work of the Counselor, 2nd ed. (New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, 1961), p. 83. 

14 Goldman, op. cit., p. 190. 
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Program Development 


The amount of time a counselor might advantageously spend in 
Program development has always been a moot point. Seldom has 
there been much attention given to the amount of time needed for 
program development, and yet administrators and teachers have 
expected counselors to develop guidance programs. Even though 
administrators assume their share of leadership and teachers are 
willing to participate in such programs, school counselors need 
time for planning and implementing policies and strategies. The 
amount of time which a given school counselor may need for 
program development varies. If he is the only counselor in a school, 
his allocation of time is likely to be different from that of a counselor 
who is part of a large counseling staff. Pupil-counselor ratios OF 
the delegation of leadership authority are other important deter- 
minants. : 

Program leadership. Counselors have been expected to exercise 
some type of leadership in program development. An entire course 
related to leadership has become a standard offering in more than 
50 per cent of counselor preparation programs.!5 Counselor certifi- 
cation plans in various states also recognize the importance of 
leadership—over 50 per cent 7° of them tequire a leadership course 
for a professional secondary school certificate, 

Nevertheless, school counselors have not generally been able to 
carry out all leadership responsibilities with equal success. A prime 
example is use of released time. Why do counselors spend so much 
time on clerical and quasiadministrative duties? Do they personally 
seek these tasks? May a counselor dictate what should be his pro- 
fessional assignment or at least Suggest what he feels to be tasks 
with high priorities? There is certainly some logic on the side of 
the school administrator who made the following statement: 

The source of confusion of the sta: 
he is and does, does not rest with t 
be assigned, it must rest with the 
school. While the administrators 


tus of the counselor, as to what 
he counselor. If blame were to 
administrative leadership of the 
cannot determine roles for each 
15 See Table 3, Chapter VII. 
16 Royce E. Brewster, Guidance Workers Certific 
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individual, they work toward role definition through the assignment 
of duties and areas of responsibility for each person in the school.7 


In addition to concern for his functions as a professional member 
of a staff, a school counselor is frequently expected to spearhead 
the development of other supporting services or strategies, such as 
implementing testing plans, keeping cumulative records up-to-date, 
gathering information materials regarding schools and careers, con- 
ducting placement activities, surveying referral resources, and the 
like. Unless he exercises extreme care, he can easily accumulate 
countless, peripheral, time-consuming tasks which could be as- 
Signed as his primary functions. Tn a sense, school counselors help 
innovate practices with the expectations that others will eventually 
assume, or at least share, major responsibilities for implementation. 
School counselors must learn to delegate responsibilities so as to 
be free to shift their attention to other unmet pupil needs. There are 
Do established program patterns in which to seek refuge. Programs 
and counselors continue to develop, or both run the risk of becom- 
ing sterile and unresponsive to pupil needs. 
_ Staff skills. The professional literature has many references to 
In-service guidance training for teachers. We have replaced this 
term with the “development of skills for pupil-environment studies.” 
In-service training implies that someone with superior knowledge 
and skills is prepared to train teachers who have inferior knowledge 
and skills. It frequently has meant an orientation speech about the 
guidance program and a counselor's activities, or a demonstration of 
how some technique can be used to gather pupil data. Some teachers 
are interested and actively participate; others are skeptical and 
Passively resist. The present focus is upon the development of skills 
by those teachers who desire them and within the context of 
Studying pupils about whom the teachers are concerned in their 
daily work. Through actual performance school counselors demon- 
Strate the kinds of attitudes, knowledges, and judgments which lead 
to understanding pupils and planning optimum environments for 
their development. In a very real sense, counselors utilize consult- 
ing relationships to accomplish the development of staff skills and 


understandings. 


. Y David W. Beggs, IIL “Perplexities and Paradoxes in G 
ing: We Have Guidance Counselors, But What Are They 


(Spring, 1961), 33-34. 


Ya 
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Teachers’ meetings, handbooks, work shops, and other group 
procedures also have a significant place in school organization and 
as such are the responsibilty of school administrators.'* School 
counselors who have been eager to play a dominant role in such 
activities have often found relationships with their peers less COM” 
ducive to cooperative pupil-environment studies, case conferences 
and one-to-one consultations. 

Service research and evaluation. Ever since the days of Frank 
Parsons, counselors have been urged to engage in research. Froeh- 
lich * refers to two reasons why a school counselor should give 
a high priority to research activities: first, improvement of a guid- 
ance program is dependent, in large measure, to a study of its 
effectiveness; second, a school counselor frequently finds himse 
in a position where data, such as that from testing, follow-up 
studies, opinion polls, and so on, are readily accessible. Still a third 
reason is the personal stimulation which comes from inquiry into 
the many questions and problems which beset a school counselor. 
But unless definite provisions are made for research activities, ? 
school counselor is apt to neglect them. A survey found that more 
than 60 per cent of the counselors in small and large schools have 
never done any prediction research and, equally significant, that 
more than 70 per cent have never conducted a study as a part © 
their formal education.?? It may be that school counselors will not 
place a high priority upon research—especially service or action 
types of research—until counselor education programs do. 

Although some research methods may require skills and resources 
not readily available to school counselors,? simpler studies using 
elementary statistics, normative surveys, and simple tabulations of 
data rm schoo or ae cri win he ange feast 

qualified school counselors. A brief sample 
Bock Cine [wr ee i in Schools (New York: McGraw-Hill 
19 Ibid., pp. 323-24. 
20 Henry S. Dyer, “The Need for Do 


-It-Yourself Predicti in High 
School Guidance," Personnel and Gui iction Research in 
ale anc and Guidance Journal, XXXVI (November, 1957)» 


21 Donald E. Super, et. al., Vocational Development: 
Career Pattern Study Monograph One (New catia Bee for Research 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1957). u of Publications, 
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of suggested and actual studies reveals a number which have sig- 
nificance as service research but not necessarily as evaluative 
studies.?? 


1. Follow-up studies, including investigations of methods used,?® 
samples of respondents,?* and use with special groups; = 

2. Expectancy tables? or scattergrams ?* for achievement in 
various school courses or general subject matter fields; 

3. Local norms for tests; 

4. Inventory of, changes in, or relationships among aptitude: 
problems, interests,2® values, plans,* physical handicaps; 

5. Survey of local and regional resources,?? such as employers, 
educational opportunities, psychological and other such resources; 

6. Comparison of measured and expressed interests; % 

7. Study of educational and career information possessed by 
Pupils as well as their occupational stereotypes; ?* 


—— 
_ Research having to do with evaluations of the counselor's work is discussed 
In Chaper 9, 

?3 Robert L. Mooren and John W. M. Rothney, “Personalizing the Follow-up 
Study," Personnel and Guidance Journal, XXXIV (March, 1956), 409-12; Robert 
M. Jackson and John W. M. Rothney, *A Comparative Study of the Mailed 

uestionnaire and the Interview in Follow-up Studies,” Personnel and Guidance 
Journal, XXXIX (March, 1961), 569-71. 

*4John W. M. Rothney, et. al, Guidance Practices and Results (New York: 
Harper & Row, Publishers, 1958), pp. 144-51. ^ 

25 Donn Leussler, “Hints for Counselors: An Exciting Follow-up,” The School 
Counselor, 9 (October, 1961), 17-18. 1 1 

S Henry R. Kaczkowski and Carl Schuessler, “Putting Statistics to Use,” The 
Vocational Guidance Quarterly, 6 (Summer, 1958), 192-94. 

27 Harold J. Elliott, “Using Scattergrams to Make Achievement Test Results 
Meaningful,” The School Counselor, 6 (May, 1959), 27-33; Julius A. Stratton, 

The Scattergram: An Index of Academic Potential and Production,” The School 
Counselor, 8 (December, 1960), 61-63. E 

28 Lawrence H. Stewart, “Does Knowledge of Performance on an Aptitude Test 

hange Scores on the Kuder?” Journal of Counseling Psychology, 4 (Summer, 
1957), 161-64. 

20 John A. Stern, Ethel H. Lewis and L. L. Bever, “Does Counseling Change 
Interests?” The Vocational Guidance Quarterly, 6 (Summer, 1958), 179-82. 

30 William F. Anderson and W. J. Dipboye, “Occupational Values and Post- 
High School Plans,” The Vocational Guidance Quarterly, 8 (Autumn, 1959), 37-40. 

31 Robert Milliken, “Post-High School Plans of Senior Girls in Relation to 
E Aptitude,” The Vocational Guidance Quarterly, 10 (Autumn, 1961), 

32, 

32 John Allan Smith, “Developing Local Occupational Information,” The Voca- 
tional Guidance Quarterly, 1 (Winter, 1953), 59-61. A 

33 Harley D. Christiansen, “Inventoried and Claimed Interests,” The Vocational 
Guidance Quarterly, 9 (Winter, 1960), 128-30. 

34 Richard A. Schutz and Donald H. Blocher, "Self-Concepts and Stereotypes 
of Vocational Preferences,” The Vocational Guidance Quarterly, 8 (Summer, 


1960), 241-44. 
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8. Study of vocational interest preferences and rejections,®* sta- 
bility of interests,3® interests of special groups; t : 

9. Tabulation of pupil problems and discussion topics UE 
interviews 97 as well as daily logs of all contacts and activities; E 
10. Survey of opinions or attitudes toward school 3° and work; 
11. Survey of socioeconomic, cultural backgrounds of pupils. 


These few research topics, all of them within the capabilities of 
school counselors, represent a “bread and butter" type of investiga- 
tion which can keep school counselors professionally alive and, by 
small increments, foster a more scientific attitude toward counselors 
daily activities. 

Liaison responsibilities. School counselors can typically find 
many kinds of resources within the community. There is some evi- 
dence, though, that they are not acquainted with nor do they use 
special referral agencies.*! Whether or not this is true of other kinds 
of community resources has not yet been established. It is probably 
safe to assume that school counselors have not optimally used avail- 
able resources, such as those outlined by Rosecrance and Hayden: 


1. Educational institutions: library, evening courses, rehabili- 
tation services, and so on; i 

2. Employment agencies: public, private, industrial relations 
associations, and so on; 


3. Fraternal orders: Masonic Order, Knights of Columbus, and 
so on; 


85 Wilfred L. Shoemaker, “Rejection of Vocational Interest Areas by High 
School Students,” The Voca 


sre tional Guidance Quarterly, 8 (Winter, 1959-60)» 


°° Marie E. Tutton, “Stability of Adolescent Vocational Interest,” The Voca- 
tional Guidance Quarterly, 3 (Spring, 1955), 78-80; Herman J. Peters and Ralph 


E. Van Atta, “The Shaping of Interests,” The Vocational Gui uarterly» 
(Autumn, 1960), 17-20. nan Guidance 10 


87 Walton Garner, “Problems Discussed durin e i terview ac- 
cording to the Record,” The Vocational Guidance pou een 1957-58)» 
69-72. 

88 Edward R. Cuony, "The Counselor’s Daily Log,” The School Counselor, 9 
(October, 1961), 20-21. r i 
39 Robert L. Gibson, “Pupil Opinions of High School Guidance Programs, 
Personnel and Guidance Journal, XL (January, 1962), 453-57, 5 
40 Buford Steffire, "What Do High School Students Really Want from a Job: 

The School Counselor, 4 (November, 1956), 16-18. 

41 Kenneth B. Hoyt and John W. Loughary, “Acquaintance with the Use of 
Referral Sources by Iowa Secondary School Counselors,” Personnel and Guidance 
Journal, XXXVI (February, 1958), 388-91. 

42 Francis C. Rosecrance and Velma D. Hayden, School Guidance and Person- 
nel Services (Boston: Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 1960), pp. 211-13, 
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4. Legal agencies: juvenile court, police department, legal aid 
Society, and so on; 
5. Leisure-time and character-building agencies: Boy and Girl 
. Scouts, 4H Clubs, Catholic Youth Organization, City Recreation 
Department, Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., Y.M.H.A.; 
6. Local organizations: county agricultural society, granges, 


farm bureaus, and so on; 
7. Mental health clinics: psychological laboratory, psychiatric 


associations, mental health centers; 
8. Parent groups: child study groups, fathers’ and mothers’ 
clubs, P.T.A.’s, and so on; 
. 9. Scholarship associations: American A: 
sity Women, Scholarship League, and so on; 
10. Service clubs: Rotary, Kiwanis, Altrusa, Zonata, and so on; 
11. Social agencies: Family Welfare, Children’s Aid, Big Broth- 
ers, Social Service Bureau, Catholic Charities, Salvation Army; 
12. Miscellaneous: labor organizations, Chamber of Commerce, 
credit rating bureaus, women’s clubs, and so on. 


In addition to contacting such organizations, school counselors 
attempt to be knowledgeable about community industries. Visits to 
industries, as well as conferences with members of a personnel de- 
partment, and industrial and labor leaders, provide counselors with 
Valuable information and contacts. As a result of these experiences, 
Counselors can help students make the transition from school and 
work, 

Large cities may have directories listing some of the resources; in 
Some situations, however, it may be necessary for pupil personnel 
Workers, including school counselors, to spearhead surveys of com- 
munity resources. Community councils have also been organized to 
plan and coordinate city-wide efforts. In large schools with more 
than one or two counselors, liaison activities may have been coordi- 
hated by one of the counselors or by a member of the administrative 
Staff, ^ ASH 

School committee participation. School co 
Other staff members, are expected to serve on 
plan instructional and other experiences for pupils. If school coun- 
selors have actively engaged in pupil-environment studies, as well 
as in other kinds of service research, they can provide yaluable data 
for such committees. They are aware of and able to document pupil 
needs. Through contacts with pupils, teachers, parents, and adminis- 
trators, they can also spot weaknesses in an educational program. 


ssociation of Univer- 


unselors, along with 
committees which 
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As students of the culture, they can also interpret social needs and 
assist in planning educational experiences appropriate to individual 
and social needs. 

School counselors are educators in the finest sense of the term. 
They cannot live alone, and they must recognize that teachers 
through instructional and extra-class activities eventually determine 
whether it is possible to attain educational goals. 


The position of the school counselor would be much stronger if 
he would recognize and face the fact that the primary business O 
the school is the education of the student and that the most impor 
tant relationship in the school, therefore, is the relationship that 
exists between the student and the classroom teacher. The major 
business of the entire school staff is to strengthen that relationship; 
and when teachers discover that the counselor is anxious to serve 
them as well as the students, his efforts will be much more effec- 


tive.*8 
Through participation on faculty committees, in addition to con 
sultations with teachers individually and in groups, school ge 
selors can demonstrate their respect and concern for teachers. A 
the same time, counselors can provide information that permits 


committees to plan instructional and extra-class activities aP- 
Propriate to the needs of children. 


Personal Development 


If membership in professional organizations and attendance at 
professional meetings are taken as criteria of personal development, 
school counselors as a group seem to be well aware of their responsi" 
bilities. On the other hand, such criteria cannot be taken as evidence 


that individual counselors are pursuing a program of personal im- 
provement. The imperative concern for counselor improvement 15 
emphasized in a paragraph from the Report of the Commission OR 
Guidance in American Schools: 


In a national and world culture 
change, the counselor's task is: to 


43 George A. Pierson, “Aesop and the School Counselor,” P. Guid- 
ance Journal, XXXII (February, 1954), 326-29, > Personnel and 
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present and the future. To accomplish these goals the counselor must 
develop an understanding of the persisting psychological needs of 
youth, needs that will be intensified by the rapid rate of social 
change. It is increasingly apparent that the counselor must under- 
stand the changing culture as well as the developing individual.** 


] It is apparent that school counselors who are able to help pupils 
interpret their culture and at the same time understand themselves 
as a part of that culture need almost superhuman personal and ex- 
ternal resources. 

On-the-job activities. A. counselor's educa 
Whether or not a school counselor is able to co 
education, after the bachelor's degree, personal development must 
take place on the job. Recognizing the continuous nature of profes- 
Slonal updating for school counselors, the Commission on Guidance 
m American Schools recommends the following on-the-job activi- 
ties for counselors: 


tion is never complete. 
ntinue his formal 


. 1. That counselors now in schools consider professional updat- 
ing as a continuous process lest they become fixated at one level of 
understanding and practice while the world of psychological and 
sociological thought and practice moves on and leaves them behind. 
_ 2. That school counselors include in their continuing profes- 
sional education graduate courses and public lectures in the social 
and behavioral sciences, and they deliberately build an inter-disci- 
plinary approach into their graduate programs whether or not they 
are encouraged to do so by their advisers. 

3. That school counselors travel widely during summers or va- 
cation periods as a planned part of their attempt to understand other 


cultures and other peoples. 

4. That school counselors stu! 
and attitudes and secure professional assistance in 
ever possible. 

5. That the school counselor attempt to understand himself 
better through counseling or other professional help. 

6. That school counselors give thoughtful attention to their pur- 
poses and goals as counselors. 

7. Closely related to goals are the counselor’s personal values. 
There is evidence to indicate that these cannot be concealed from 
the client even though there is no verbal communication of them. 

ees: That the school counselor study the programming of com- 

44 C, Gilbert Wrenn, The Counselor in a Changing World, A Preliminary Re- 
port of The Project on Guidance in American Schools (Washington, D.C.: Amer- 
ican Personnel and Guidance Association, 1961), P. 4. 


dy their own interviewing habits 
this process when- 
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puters and be able to develop programs for his own informational 
needs. 

9, That the counselor develop a program for living in a per- 
sonally satisfying manner. He needs concerts, reading, travel, and 
stimulating companionship if he is to become, or to remain, a person 
who is interesting to students and colleagues. He needs a reservolr 
of deep emotional and spiritual experiences to draw upon. | , 

10. That the counselor take pride in his work and have a joy 12 
the doing. The communication of this dedication to the student may 
be one of the counselor's most effective contributions.“ 


If school counselors are to accomplish the tasks set for them by 
the Commission, they need released time for personal improvement, 
just as a given number of hours per week are devoted to helping 
relationships. Such a practice would give impetus to the concept 
that personal development is a continuous process and is so recog- 
nized by both counselors and school administrators. 

Ethical practices. A school counselor's behavior with respect to 
ethical problems depends upon his understanding and interpretation 
of ethical principles (see also Chapter VIII). By his behavior 4 
counselor demonstrates his value system in relation to people, to 
institutions of society, and to society as a whole. Not all counselors 
are able to state their values or the ethical principles which guide 
their behavior; those who can may not be able to adhere to them 
under pressure because of a lack of conviction or courage in the 
application of principles. y 

Before school counselors are subjected to unfair criticism, it 3 
essential to recognize the full extent of their dilemma. An extremely 
heavy emphasis has been placed upon helping relationships of schoo 
counselors. If they are performing their work effectively, they 9 
providing services to pupils, parents, teachers, school administrators: 
employers, and others in the school and community. In addition, 
they are working within the context of local school policies an 
laws, state school laws and policies, as well as within the context © 
a society's folkways, laws, values, and needs. They are constantly 
bombarded by situations which question their loyalties. Is 2 coun- 
selor's primary concern the pupil? the parents? the teachers? the 
school? society? Counselors’ decisions may also be complicated É 
the fact that pupils are ordinarily minors, whose status in society 1 


45 Wrenn, The Counselor in a Changing World, op. cit., pp. 180-85. 
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somewhat unclear. Under the guise of protecting minors from 
various forms of exploitation and deprivation, society has at times 
given them second-class citizenship. 

Because school counselors operate within a nexus of complicated 
interpersonal relationships and a more or less free society, they are 
called upon to weigh the needs of a pupil and his parents in rela- 
tion to those of the school and society in general. Although a code 
of ethics (see Chapter VIII) can be used as a guideline, there is still 
no substitute for wisdom and, above all, sensitivity to the feelings 
of others. These are not innate characteristics but are directly af- 
fected by the degree to which school counselors are committed to a 
systematic form of personal development, to examination, under- 
standing, and perhaps modification, of their personal value systems. 


CHAPTER V 


Selection of School Counselors 


aen has seemed to dictate that individuals who become “success- 
A E probably have some common characteristics. In his 
— eMe nde stressed the idea that vocational counselors 
other special qualifications, most of which could be acquired; and 
indivi bara Fa have continued to present their ideas regarding 
Their x who have the potentialities of becoming counselors. 
e aos, ug the first criteria used for selection purposes. As 
libns bs ods of assessment were developed and counselor's func- 

came more pervasive, additional characteristics and traits 


have been explored. Unfortunately, research has not been as con- 


incing as theory. One serious limitation to testing selection criteria 
“successful” and 


has been a weakness in differentiating between 
Tini mes dd counselors. In spite of many handicaps, though, evi- 
ence has been accumulated to support some promising hypotheses. 


Selection Practices 


ividual who wishes 


Selection involves three or four parties: an ind 
ing to provide him 


to become a counselor, an institution that is will 

With the necessary preparation, a school administrator who is will- 

Ing to employ him, and—in most states—a plan that controls his 

ieee After careful review of research and professional 

e HUS, Hill has concluded that selection takes place in three 
Ds: 

First, a teacher becomes interested in guidance work, takes some 
training and is assigned guidance duties, or an administrator identi- 
fies a teacher on his staff whom he regards as potentially a good 
guidance worker and encourages him (or her) to seek training. 

Second, the university screens applicants for counselor education 
as to their potential for pursuing graduate work. This screening 
varies from merely the requirement that the applicant hold a bache- 
lor's degree to rigorous testing and the requirement of a high under- 
graduate point average. 

53 
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Third, in the preparation program the trainee is assessed ae 
potential, usually in the practicum. In some institutions this a Me 
careful and rigorous evaluation accompanied by a strong emp 


upon self-evaluation and planning. In many institutions this in-train- 
ing evaluation is loose and unplanned.! 


Of first importance in any examination of selection practices 1s 
the concept that selection is ideally a process during which a ec 
selor candidate, through continual self-study as related to what wi 
be expected of him when he becomes a counselor, decides whether 
he wishes to enter and continue in a program of counselor education. 
Various conditions, such as selection as a counselor by a school ad- 
ministrator, qualifications necessary to enter and continue in à 
counselor education program, certification requirements in the state 
of his employment, supply and demand for counselors and standards 
developed by counselors? professional organizations, tend to 10- 
fluence his decisions during this process.? 

Realistically, selection will always remain a function of the 
school administrator since he decides whether a counselor is selected 
before or after entrance or completion of a counselor education 
program. Within the limits set by external forces—such as school 
accrediting agencies or a professional organization—a school ad- 
ministrator is free to choose his own criteria. Even when confronted 


with criteria set by external standards, he can choose among avail- 
able individual candidates. 


Characteristics of School Counselors 


It can be assumed that school Counselors almost universally come 
from the teaching ranks 3 


3 and the majority from the school where 
they were teaching.* The assumption of teaching origins is the only 


Selection of School Counselors," P, l and Guidance 
Journal, XXXIX. (January, 1961), 357. TS," Personnel an 


trent and Fi School 
Counseling Personnel in the United States," (Ann Door Miche mand for Educa- 
tion, University of Michigan, 1957), (mimeo.); George E. Hill HEN 
Green, “The Selection, Preparation, and Professionalization of Guidance and Per- 
sonnel Workers,” Review of Educational Researc| , XXX (April 1960) 116; 
Nancy D. Stevens and Robert Hoppock, "Job Orders for Guidance and Personnel 
Workers," The Vocational Guidance Quarterly, 5 ( Autumn, 1956), 9-12 

4 Arthur A. Hitchcock, "By What Means Can the Quality and Quantity of 
Guidance Services, Particularly in the High Schools, Be Increased?» Current Issues 
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eerie of school counselors that can be made with such 
Eun nce. Although undergraduate majors of participants in 
e es of counselor education differ, one follow-up study ° found 
n a in education (alone or combined with another subject) 
(17 per Be (30 per cent), followed by majors in social sciences 
lotes Ps psychology (14 per cent), biological and physical 
mation (4 per cent), physical education (6 per cent), mathe- 
Fe per cent), business (3 per cent), English (3 per cent), 
es gn languages (2 per cent), agriculture (2 per cent), and other 

ajors (less than 2 per cent). 
ele drawn for a commission report, Wrenn found that 
E: on ool counselor is likely to be male (two samples show 64 
nal a 51 per cent), the elementary school counselor to be 
SOAM per cent). The average age is slightly over forty, and a 
der ial majority possess a master’s degree (89 per cent and 

X per cent for two samples of secondary school counselors and 60 
Per cent for elementary school counselors) ." * In J ones’ summary of 


six reports, the following experiences other than teaching have at 


One time or another been associated with the selection of school 
ling, social work, youth 


Counselors: meeting the public, counse 
activities outside school, working way through college, business or 
industry, travel, and occupational research." 

Opinions regarding counselors’ personal characteristics have 
shown variability. On the other hand, several characteristics have 
appeared with regularity in the literature. The following list is a 
Sample of opinions covering the past thirty-five years: * 

Thirteenth Annual National Con- 


in Higher Education, 1958, Proceedings of the : i 
erence on Higher Education (Washington, D.C.: The National Education As- 


orkers,” Personnel and Guidance Jot 2 
°C. Gilbert viet. A he Counselor in a Changing World, A Preliminary Report 
m the Commission on Gui i 
Tun Personnel and Guidance 
MNA Jones, “prepay at 
y 7 search, 

8 tel Of Eau EE Educational and Vocational Guidance (New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1925), pp. 320-22. Author's opinions; George E. 

yers, *A Training Program for Counselors," The Vocational Guidance Magazine, 
V (April, 1927), 315- Author's opinions; John A. Fitch, Vocational Guidance in 
Action (New York: Columbia University, 1935), p. 294. Opinions of guidance 
Supervisors in large cities; Franklin J. Keller, “The Revelation and Nurture of 
Counselors,” Occu pations, XVI (May, 1938), 728-31. Committee opinions; Don- 
ald G. Paterson, Gwendolyn G. Schneidler and Edmund G. Williamson, Student 
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Interpersonal Relationships: attracts and gets along with a 
cents, friendliness, sympathetic understanding of youth, po 
Sincerity, ability to get along with people, interest in people, a E 
in working with people, sensitivity to attitudes of others, apr 2 
tience, capacity for being trusted by others, social sensitivity, re Pa 
for needs of others, empathy, tolerance of viewpoints of Mg is 
one's own, respect for individuals, respect for privacy of indivi i E 
accept and understand people, warmth in interpersonal relationship: 


Personal Adjustment: maturity, "personality," emotional stabi 
awareness of one’s limitations, flexibility and adaptability, we ty 
worth, freedom from withdrawing tendencies, sense of humor, a elf- 
to profit from mistakes, ability to take criticism, self-respect, S E 
reliance and confidence, wholesome philosophy of handling on 


MERE 
own problems, personal magnetism, knowledge of self, ability f 
tolerate ambiguity, self-understanding. 


Scholastic Potentialities and Educational Background: highly cui 
tured social interests, capacity for work, intelligence, broad SEPA 
of knowledge and interest, social culture, scholastic aptitude, respe 
for facts, practical judgment, good judgment, common sense. 


Health and Personal A ppearance: health, pleasing voice, personal 


appearance, freedom from annoying mannerisms, vitality and en- 
durance, neatness. 


Guidance Techn Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1938), P 
316. Author’s opinions; Richard J, Baile 

lic School Coun: 

ber, 1940), 415-23. Opini 


3314- ington, D.C.: U.S. 
Office of Education, 1949). ae gt ana 
Association, Counselor Preparation (Washingto 
20. Conference opinions; Robert Kamm, cj fi 
Committee Studies Graduate Student Selection a 
Guidance ded 32 ARCU 1954), 362-66. 
Committee, Arkansas xperiment in Teac! cation, “ the Com- 
mittee.” Mimeo (October 15, 1954), 2. Opinions ve inde ME fr Mc 
Creary, “Who Should Be a Guidance Specialist,” California Journal of Secondary 
Education, 22 (November, 1957), 426-32. Opini 
School principals; American Association for the Advancement 5 S Identifi- 
cation and Guidance of Able Students, Report of EE ir au 
Counseling, University of Michigan, May 28-31, 1958 Washington D.C.: The 
Association, 1958), pp. 24-25. Conference Opinions; Leona E. Tyler, The Work 
of the Counselor, rev. ed. (New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1961), PP. 
246-50. Author’s opinions. 
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Leadership: ability to stimulate and lead others, dependability. 


iif x hilosophy of Life: good character and wholesome philosophy of 
md ha sense, integrity, an acceptable value system, significant 
spiritual and religious convictions, interests, and appreciations, faith 
in human nature. 


X 3 diee Dedication: vocational interests, interest in guidance 
ford m ando: sense of mission, loyalty and enthusiasm 
do el ii qus edication to service in student personnel 
mais = g sense of professional ethics, professional growth, will- 
nenes work beyond call of duty, attitude that counseling is a 
helping relationship.” 
eee of ideal counselor characteristics might be discourag- 
dem epa who contemplates selection criteria for research 
iS ná mal his condition, however, has not discouraged attempts 
bate hn ationships between "success" and specific counselor at- 
feo gain it is necessary to sample the literature and also to 
mes e that some research has focused upon “success” during a 
is am of counselor preparation and not upon “success” on the 
job. With these limitations in mind, it is possible to sense research 
efforts thus far through the following illustrations: 


Attitudes: Teachers who have favorable attitudes toward guidance 
have significantly higher child-centered attitudes than those who 
have less favorable attitudes toward guidance.? Attitudes of men and 
women counselors can be differentiated from men and women teach- 


ers respectively. 

Interests: Counselors on the job ranked highest on the social 
Service, literary, and persuasive Kinds of interests. With the addi- 
tion of the scientific scale, enrollees in a counselor preparation pro- 

ors by peers were similar 1? to 


gram who would be chosen as counsel i 
counselors on the job. Both men and women counselors had interests 
similar to people in occupations dealing with people as individuals 


ing Teacher Attitudes toward and Par- 


«Factors Influenc 
Er ] and Guidance Journal, XXXIX (May, 


= 
. James A. Stewart, "P nei 
erson. 


Teipation in Guidance Services, 
61), 729-34. P. d 
10 William C. Cottle, Jo E. Pownall, and Raymond J. Steimel, “Counselors and 
Teachers Take the Experimental Attitude Scale,” Personnel and Guidance Journal, 
II (March, 1955) 374-78; William C. Cottle and Herbert O. Wands, “High 
School Counselors and Teachers Take the Experimental Attitude Scale,” Journal of 
Counseling Psychology, ring, 1955), 28-31. h 
11 James H. Nelson, “A Study of Personnel and Guidance Workers: Some of 
Their Characteristics, Interests, and Attitudes” (Doctor’s thesis, University of 
Denver, 1952). ISP ti ic lor P lig" 
12 Dugald S. Arbuckle, ‘Client us > x ounselor Personality," Journal of 
Counseling Psychology: 3 (Summer, ), 95. 
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P : 13 
and as members of groups with a secondary pattern in w— aN 
Counselors’ interests are closer to those of psychologists e We 
mentary school teachers than to those of administrators, profe: ’ 
d high school principals.1* 
S e ds caa study of graduates from a come 
Preparation program, self-reports indicated the following -€— 
which influenced decision to pursue a program of counselor P (65 
ation: “(1) desire to work with individuals or groups of penp ud 5 
per cent), (2) influence of a particular teacher or indivi at 
field (41 per cent), (3) interest in courses in the program a pet 
cent), (4) liking for the beginning course in guidance ( m 
cent), (5) interest in the possibility of becoming a better classr! p 
teacher (23 per cent), (6) desire to get the training and make mE 
money (11 per cent), (7) need to understand self (6 per = ’ 
(8) offer of a job and need for the training (6 per cent). i 
Multi-factor Personality Assessments: Counselor enrollees d 
would be chosen as counselors by peers scored lower on the nyp al 
condriasis, Depression, Paranoia, Hysteria, Schizophrenia, cos 
Introversion-Extroversion, and Psychasthenia scales than those MN 
chose them. Also, rejected enrollees were lower in Home Sans ho 
tion,'* confirming the trend discovered in a study by Cox" w. 
found that 30 per cent of the successful counselors reported n 
childhood experiences as compared to 41 per cent who reporte 
happy circumstances, Counselor enrolees were highest on scales for 
Restraint, Emotional Stability, Friendliness, Objectivity, and Per- 
sonal Relations.18 Recently a few scales on two personality invento- 


ties were able to differentiate between trainees with high and low 
promise of counseling effectiveness,19 

Tolerance for Ambiguity: With counselor enrollees there was 2 
Positive relationship between 


tolerance for ambiguity and the ability 
to experience effective communication ; i 


13 R. E. Brown, “A Stud Criteria o 
ing in Educational Situations as Related to a Pl 
lege for Counselors" (Doctor's thesis, Northwestern University, 1946). 

1% P. M. Symonds, “An Educational Interest Inventory,” Educational and Psy- 
chological Measurements, 18 (Summer, 1958), 377-85. 

15 Norris, op. cit., p. 288. 

16 Arbuckle, op. cit., pp. 94-95. 

17 Cox, op. cit., p. 120. . 

15 C. Gilbert Wrenn, “The Selection and Education of Student Personnel Work- 
ers,” Personnel and Guidance Journal, XXXI (October, 1952), 9-14. 

19 Norman Abeles, “A Study of the Characteristics 9f Counselor Trainees’ 
(Doctor's thesis, University of Texas, 1958), pp. 161-62. 

20 Jerome M. Brams, “The Relationship between Personal Characteristics of 
Counseling Trainees and Effective Communication in Counseling» (Doctor's thesis, 
University of Missouri, 1957), pp. 68-71. 
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S 21 F 
pr Counselor enrollees were highest on theoretical and reli- 

s scales, with men lowest on aesthetic and women on the eco- 
nomic scale.?? 


MF not been effective thus far in isolating selection 
tal on nn en) distinguish between successful and unsuc- 
E euch e: ors. Until there is further replication and expansion 
quM b orts, it will continue to be difficult to generalize about 

criteria. These are the conditions which complicate the selec- 


tion of counselors: 


1. There is a variety of roles and relationshi 
work of any given counselor. His position is co 
manding. 
7 2. Different schools expect different skills, understandings, in- 
erésts, and attitudes expected in the counselor. 

3. Counselors themselves differ from each other. 

4. There is a hierarchy of guidance positions, if we may take 
seriously the many pronouncements regarding specialties in guid- 
ance and personnel work. One of the more troublesome distinc- 
tions lies between the general school counselor and the counseling 


psychologist.?? 


ps involved in the 
mplicated and de- 


An Hypothesis Regarding Selection 


Beginning in 1926 with Edgerton's study of selected vocational 
counselors ?4 and continuing to the present time, counselor char- 
acteristics have been scrutinized from many vantage points. Nearly 


Rum years ago, however, Jones made a rather profound observa- 
on: 

It seems probable that we shall find not a single pattern that indi- 
cates a successful counselor, but different patterns equally good and 
equally effective in different situations.” 7 
It is interesting to note that, nearly twenty years after Jones’ in- 


Sight, Tyler has now completed the circle: 
The assumption that there is a certain combination of personal 
characteristics which 1s optimum for counseling may be unsound. 
It seems possible now that men and women of a wide variety of 


E Nelson, op. cit... 

F Wrenn, “The Selection and 
i i 6. > E 

2 E se denon Vocational Guidance and Counseling (New York: The 

acmillan Company, a tr : & 

25 i ration of Teachers and Specialists for Guidance Service,” 

5 Arthur Jones, “Prepare arch, XII (February, 1942), 127. 


Review of Educational Researe 


Education etc.,” op. cit., p. 10. 


p. > 
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IA EE we 
personality types can function successfully in this araon uld 
give up the belief that there is one standard Pan, requie 
be created in every case, we can relinquish along with it the caso 
ment that the counselor be any one type of person. Logically d often 
have been given for emphasizing certain personality traits, altes, 
reasons with just as much logic can be advanced for their a) 
One can say, for instance, that a counselor should be a E to give 
well-adjusted individual himself so that the help he attemp i3 blind 
Others with their problems will not constitute a case of S cout 
leading the blind. It can just as well be said, however, that a in his 
selor should have experienced anxiety, conflict, and meer s it 
own life so that he can understand it in others. . . . Per ich 
would be better if we all assumed that any personality pattern W. 


. to 
permits rich and deep relationships with other human beings 
develop is satisfactory.26 


Certainly research has not been able to identify single Shape : 
istics which distinguish successful and unsuccessful re zs 
peak efficiency a selection process may eliminate only indivi es 
who are not “intellectually able, professionally motivated, emot! A 
ally and socially mature, and who are [not] able to sustain € 
personal relationships enriched by their experiences,” 27 or who a : 
unwilling, unable, or too rigid to make progress toward the iiam 
ment of such characteristics. Certainly within such broad dimen 
Sions of human development there are numerous personality 


patterns, including certain compensatory mechanisms, which may, 
on the contrary, portend a Successful counselor. 


26 Tyler, op. cit., pp. 245-46. 
27 Committee on Professional Training, 
Personnel and Guidance Association, “Pro; 


Fe PO jcan 
Licensing and Certification, America 
tification,” Personnel and Guidance Jou: 


fessional Training, Licensing, and Cer- 
rnal, XXXVII (October, 1958), 163. 


CHAPTER VI 


Certification of School Counselors 


ee to provide minimum qualification standards for 
ito de , administrators, counselors, and other school personnel, 
ive partments of education have usually adopted a form of regu- 
ie procedures, such as certification. Although individuals in 
$ e occupations have some voice in standards, they are not self- 
egulatory to the same degree as are physicians, dentists, and law- 


yers, for example, who have their standards enforced through 


licensure by state boards which are ordinarily composed of prac- 


E E State boards of education, on the other hand, are usually 
mposed of lay citizens. School counselors, lacking clarification of 
their functions and without much influence in setting occupational 
Standards, have not played a leadership role in establishing certifi- 
Cation plans, A majority of the states has come clearly to differen- 
tiate between a counselor's certificate and a teacher’s certificate 


Only within the past ten years. 
t of Counselor Certification Plans 


The first school counselor certification plans were adopted in 


New York (1926) and Pennsylvania (1928). By 1940 there were 
0,2 and thirty-nine states (including 


a eae fifteen states by 195 piu ean ie clans 
e Distri :4) by 1960.* There has been 
sist of Colon NE between 1957 * and 1960; 


in the total number of plans reported I 
of the fifty-four states and territories 


apparently about one-fourth 
Certifying and Selecting Public-School Coun- 


1 Rich iley, “ ring, ds 
Selors,” ard J. Bailey, itration and Supervision, 26 (September, 1940), 
415-23. 

Ra Robert C. Woellner, Un 
view, 58 (January, 1950), 9.7 ; 

3 Ü - Workers Certifica 
Trans E. Brewster puo tion (Washington, D.C.: Government Printing 
Offic, No. 14, U.S. one are 35 mandatory and four optional plans. In addition, 
ne ce, 1960), p. 98. E SO. plans. Altogether twelve states had no plans, al- 
is. territories had man ka, and Oregon had voluntary certification by state per- 

ough Michigan, Neb ons. Kansas discontinued its plan in 1957. 
ass se Workers Certification Requirements, Bulletin 


Sonnel and guidance idan 
4 Royce E. Brevene e of Education (Washington, D.C.: Government Printing 


1957, No. 22, U.S. 
Office, 1957), p. 58- " 


Developmen 


“Training and Certification of School Counselors,” School 
tion Requirements, Bulletin 
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have either ignored the necessity for school counselor w— . 
or have reached some type of stalemate in efforts to develop S E 
plans. There has been some disagreement from year to yerr SA 
the total number of certification plans.’ This disagreement 1s 


TABLE 1 
STATE CERTIFICATION PLANS FOR SCHOOL COUNSELORS 9 


Percen ane 
Characteristics: Number of. Aig 
States with mandatory plans 87 7% 
States with optional plans 4 24% 
States with no plan 13 
School Level: 
Secondary (specified) 10 22 
Elementary and secondary (implied) 9 4% 
Not mentioned 22 5 
Number of Certificates Provided by Plan: 
One 8 21% 
Two or more (with no Provisional certificate) 6 14% 
Two or more 


Provisional certificates awarded for partial 
Preparation 


21 51% 
Provisional certificates awarded with no 


counseling experience 


6 14% 
Teaching Experience: 
Required 38 93% 
Implied, but not Specifically required 3 796 
Non-School Work Experience: 
Required 19 46% 
Recommended 5 12% 
Not mentioned 17 42% 
Recommendation or Endorsement from Counselor 
Preparation Institution: 
Required 3 7% 
Not required 38 93% 
Practicum: 
Required 9 22% 
Optional f 8 20% 
Not mentioned 21 51% 
Field experience 7 


3 7% 
5LeRoy C. Olson and Lynton M. Piatt, « 


. ane » “Certification Trends in Guidance,” 
Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals, 45 (May, 
1961), 55-59. 3 9 

6 The total number of plans, including states and 
by Brewster, op. cit, Bulletin 1960, No. 14, Pp. 1 

7 It is sometimes difficult to differentiate between Practicum and field experience 
because the terms sometimes are used interchangeably, This tabulation accepts the 
terminology used by the state submitting the plan, 


territories, was reported as 41 
98. 
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oa tabulations but to statements that are difficult to 
E Sou: o the fact that the types of certificates are constantly 
The F in Some states. 
First, ee 1 reveal some interesting problems and issues. 
io ck of specific plans for elementary school counselor 
Eden B reflect the uncertainties concerning the functions 
provide Sage Rd preparation of such counselors. Existing plans 
vq m asic differentiation between elementary school coun- 
Pm secondary school counselors. Although some acknowledg- 
m. of such a difference exists, no plan has yet made adequate 
Vision for it. 
des number of certificates provided by eac 
cito 3 ee Most states use a two-step plan which provides 
MONA rm certificate as well as the standard professional cer- 
ova practice raises a serious Issue. To what extent do such 
for fully- certificates perpetuate mediocrity and obscure the need 
en ir qualified counselors? In cases where they permit certifica- 
fst fh inadequately prepared personnel, there can be little doubt 
ey are detrimental to the profession, and affect even more 


Seriously the welfare of pupils. A part-time counselor cannot be 
unselor or he is not. 


half-prepared for his work. He either is a CO 

Tonically enough, however, 2 few provisional certificates have 
much stronger requirements for course work and other qualifications 
than do some plans which offer only standard professional certifi- 
Cates. It must therefore be recognized that the title of a certificate in 
No way indicates level of preparation or qualifications. 

Some have challenged the wisdom of fixing requirements for 
teaching experience (which are more nearly uniform than any other 
characteristic in the plans)? There are also strong opinions to the 
Contrary.? Is a teaching background necessary for every school coun- 
selor? Or can an individual become acquainted with and sensitive 
to school practices and teachers’ problems by means of an internship 
9r even through field experiences? There is little evidence one way or 


h state plan varies 


Juego rt Wrenn, The Counselor in a Changing World, (Washington, D.C.: 
e > ad Guidance Association, 1962), p. 162; C. Harold Mc- 


Ameri 
Ti el an sanati 
ican Personn Counselor Certification,” Counselor Education and 


Quy A Rationale oor), 8 
upervisi 1 Dr i 
pervision, 1 (Fall, 177. ‘ounselors Need Teaching Experience,” Counselor Educa- 


9Ge R. Hudson, S 
tión na Spa nits on, O (Spring 1961), 24-27. 


p >. 
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E x 
another: each position is argued on the basis of a few isolated € 
amples rather than on the basis of research findings. me 

Non-school work experience, required by nearly half P n 
has also been the subject of controversy. It is not yet clear bec. 
or not such experience improves and widens a counselor s e 

Three of the fifty states require some recommendation or e: d 
ment from the institution which prepared the counselor. d a 
many counselor preparation courses are offered as extensio: oe 
summer courses, it is probably difficult to find staff N A 
could sincerely endorse or recommend a specific candidate Lo 
counselor's certificate. Such an endorsement or recommenda A 
would be especially in states where no practice counseling is 


A . uire- 
quired for certification, and only nine states do have such a req 
ment. 


ous matter, one which probably meet 
preparation programs and/or the in d 
ertification plans. At least one e 
a very high relationship between A 
s in preparation courses and their pe 


: Sep ich 
€ merit of any certification plan whic 
does not require such experience. 


10 Leeman C. Joslin, Jr., "Knowledge and Counseling Competence: An In- 
vestigation of Two Outcomes of a Coun: ation Program,” (Doctor’s thesis, 
University of Michigan, 1961), pp. 86-97. 

11 The following alternative Courses indicate the Tange: history and philosophy 
of vocational education, curriculum, school administration, labor problems, clinical 
psychology, social case work, extracurricular actiy; , 


D education, junior high 
loyment and occupational 
school Supervision. 


2 ent, unemp) 
rehabilitation, group therapy, applied Psychology, and 
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TABLE 2 
ScHOOL COUNSELOR CERTIFICATION PLANS REQUIRING 


CORE PREPARATION AREAS 12 


aoe AREAS OF COUNSELOR PREPARATION 
in AD psopley and principles of guidance: 
td nderstanding of the philosophy of 
hil ance and the implications of this 
philosophy for guidance practices. 


a gouh and development of individ- 
gd an understanding of the dynamics 
E uman behavior, with emphasis on 

rmal individuals but with attention to 
atypical individuals. 


x mod of studying individuals: an 
uis = Atina of the techniques appropri- 
3 = studying individuals and skill in 
ake esizing data for use in counseling 
nd adapting instruction to pupil needs. 


4. Collection, evaluation, and use of oc- 
cupational and other types of informa: 
lion: an understanding of environmental 
information for use in counseling and 
group activities, including information 
concerning occupations, industries, train- 
ing facilities, placement sources, and re- 
ferral resources. 


5. Administrative and community rela- 
tionships: an understanding of the coun- 
selor's relationship with individuals in the 
School setting and to community agen- 
Cies and groups. 


6. Counseling theory and techniques: a0 
understanding of techniques applicable to 
counseling, including their theoretical 
premises as well as their implications in 


the counseling situation. 


7. Group work theory and techniques: 14 
an understanding of small-group work 
theory and its application to groups 


of pupils. 


E. Smith, 
12 Edward C. Roeber, Glenn ith, 
and Administration of Guidance Services 


57. 
aj 55), pP- z 
j bre, bes of plans is forty-one, 


three territories- say li 
14 Added to the original list of core areas. 


> 


Number of 
Plans Requiring 
One or More 
Courses 13 


24 


16 


27 


28 


19 


29 


4 


Percentage 
of Total 


59% 


39% 


66% 


68% 


46% 


711% 


10% 


and Clifford E. Erickson, Organization 
(New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 


including the District of Columbia and 
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Number of 
Plans Requiring 


One or More recents 
CORE AREAS OF COUNSELOR PREPARATION Courses 13 of Tota 


8. Supervised experience in counseling: 15 
demonstrable skill under close supervi- 


sion in carrying out the counseling func- 
tion. 10 24% 


9. Research and evaluation: an under- 
Standing of and practice in conducting 
service types of Tesearch, as well as an 


understanding of concepts necessary for 


test interpretation. 5 12% 


10. Professional orientation: an under- 
standing and acceptance of ethical prin- 
ciples and the need for continual profes- 
sional growth, including Participation in 


seminars and professional organizations. 1 2% 


No specific requirements 16 9 17% 11 
CEN ee 
guidance and personnel services, theo 
and group work, human behavior a: 


Occupational and other environments, methods of studying indi- 
viduals, and supervised experiences in c 
The confusion which i 


ry and techniques of counseling 
nd development, knowledge of 


Certification requirements appear to lay heavy emphasis upon 
techniques and to neglect substantive kno 


15 Includes one plan requiring field experience, 
16 Choices only among several alternatives—no specific cou i- 
17 Percentage based upon 54 states and territories, Tse requirements. 
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Assumptions Behind Certification 


E m plans for teachers, administrators, counselors, and 
Es ne groups in schools have been based upon assump- 
ee = = critical in the professionalization of any occupa- 
» | Because the school counselor isa relatively newcomer 

ucational scene, these assumptions are particularly im- 


CRM in any review of counselor certification and have been 
eptly summarized by McCully: 
Certification is an official and public finding that a person pos- 
Sesses at least a minimum level of competence to perform a specified 
Social service. Implicit in this is the assumption that performance 
of the specified social service involves a degree of difficulty and 
complexity which, in the interest of the public, makes it inadvisable 
Or dangerous for persons who do not possess at least the minimum 
level of competence to perform, or try to perform, the service. 
Implicit also is the assumption that competent practitioners who 
Perform the specified social service are members of an identified 


Occupational group which is distinguished in part because other oc- 
Cupational groups possess neither the particular competence nor the 
delegation of authority to perform the specified social service. The 

that it is performed by 


specified social service is unique in the sense 
members of one identified occupational group, and by no others. It 


is axiomatic that the specified social service must be clear and defi- 
nite so that it can be distinguished from other social services and 
SO that its nature and worth can be understood and appreciated, 
because the decision to delegate responsibility for its performance 
to a single occupational group is properly a lay decision, and the 
public has a need to know what is being delegated. 
Two questions can be raised regarding the certification of school 
Counselors. Do school counselors provide a unique social service— 
in the sense that others in the school setting are not qualified to 
perform the service? Do school counselors provide a definite social 
Service —in the sense that it can be distinguished from the services 
and others working in 


Performed by teachers, administrators, : 
schools? It is no secret that, at the present time, both questions 


Would have to be answered with a “no.” The only justification for 
Seeking certification, therefore, rests upon the premise that coun- 


“A Rationale for Counselor Certification,” Counselor 


18 C, Harold McCunn, 1 (Fall, 1961), 4. 


A 
Education and ‘Supervision, 


` 


> 
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selors might provide a social service which could be both discrete 
and unique. 


Issues in School Counselor Certification 


Counselor certification plans have developed over the past w 
five years. Each plan, certainly influenced by whatever were ite 
cernible national trends at the time of its formulation, reflects d 
inherent characteristics of the State's educational system, so F ifi- 
the confusions and ambiguities evident in school counselor hi 
cation plans are apparently similar to those which plague teac de 
certification plans. State systems apparently are jealous of the 
tight to be unique. If school counselors are to achieve protests 
status, they—in cooperation with others—will have to resolve SE 
eral issues: dd 

It is most essential that Beneral agreement be reached as to a 
unique, definite functions of a school counselor.” This pio 
meates all others. Until a school counselor's functions are diffe 5 
entiated from those of teachers, administrators, school psycholo 
gists, school social workers, and other pupil personnel workers, hi 
certification—and his preparation too—will lack uniformity. Un 


S a ee er 
counselors take some position with regard to this issue (see Chapt 


ID), it will be difficult to differentiate them from many other work- 
ers in schools and, consequently, 


it will be difficult to degere 
whether current certification plans are congruent with the service 
rendered. 


among the states, school 
who shall set certification 


: ‘Ounselor supervisors.” He also 
adds that “all other groups; including school administrator and 


teachers, would in this context be lay judgment.” Thess may be 
strong words, but they serve to highlight the sue. 


19 Ibid., pp. 3-9. 
20 Ibid., p. 6. 
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ipee = counselor functions and certification standards 
M nins am upon, there is still another problem concerning the 
M ois jon of certification plans: who shall determine whether 
Nes S des applicant has the proper qualifications? In most 
nae luba epartment of education (as the agent of the state board 
Hor cues ane ena, undoubtedly will continue to have, jurisdic- 
ce eria cation. But who should conduct an investigation of 
extent shall and make a recommendation or decision? To what 
pecial] personnel in charge of counselor preparation programs 
EEA practicum supervisors—be held responsible for their 
idis co y approving or endorsing those candidates who demon- 
p mpetence? 

¡clas a enigmas perpetuated by some c 
of ru istinction in preparation requirem 1 
S opdent e counselors as contrasted with part-time counselors. The 
Sac assumption is that the more time a counselor has released 

ounseling the more preparation he needs. Again McCully ** 


t E b 
akes a strong position: “there appears to be no basis in the ration- 
If-trained counselors for 


AS support the idea of certifying ha : 
time work, or for waiving certification for less than half-time 
assignment." Counselors are either prepared and competent, Or 
they are not, This philosophy meets with immediate resistance from 
those who feel a provisional certification plan gradually leads par- 
Ually-prepared counselors to acceptable levels of preparation for 
Standard certification. The entire problem has become aggravated 
Tecently by the setting of a requirement for two years of graduate 
Study for school counselors.” If this standard becomes accepted 
Practice, there will be added impetus for certification plans to pro- 


Mulgate more than one level of qualifications. 
red about certain standards which are 


A cluster of issues is cente x i 
Currently a part of many certification plans. For instance, once à 
plan has been adopted, it may remain unchanged for infinite periods 
9f time. The question arises as to whether changes are possible, or 

gnal a reconsideration of the 


Wheth t for change might si 
er a reques This phenomenon is partially caused by the 


need f. ification- a : 
bur rud ds in the hands of lay persons instead of in the 
8 f the profession. It would appear logical that 


hands of members © 


ertification plans has 
ents for certification 


EA 
21 Ibi, ; ^ 
Ibid., p. 7- f Counselor in a Changing World, op. cit., p. 161. 


22 Wrenn, T. 
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machinery for changes should be made part of a certification be. 
so that research results and experience could be incorporate Rr 
prevent cultural lags. There is always resistance to change, Sun 
ticularly by those partially prepared counselors who do not W. 
to have their certification subjected to reconsideration. dits 
A second problem concerns the use of course titles and cre d 
as indicators of standards. A counselor candidate who nr. 
credits in the proper course titles has satisfied academic standa E. 
for certification. But how much has he actually learned as wes 
of his exposure to didactic courses and practicum experiences: aa 
question is largely ignored. Endorsements by practicum supervis ‘he 
also have a subjective element: they are no more infallible than j 
supervisor who makes the judgment. There is therefore some p. 
in the idea that a candidate should be required to pass a comprelela 
sive examination as well as present an endorsement from a pr : 
ticum supervisor. Development of an examination would pos 
problems: it would be necessary to determine what constitutes 


valid test as well as to impose security conditions. 


EROS re 
Future developments. Because counselor certification plans 4 


1 
developed and controlled by individual states, they have not as Y€ 
Shown a high degree of co 


nsistency. Recommendations for ea 
cation plans, which are eagerly sought in some states, meet M 
substantial resistance in others. It will, therefore, be interesting tO 
see how certification policies are affected by the following recom- 


mendations from the Commission on Guidance in American 
Schools: = 


1. That state certifying agencies for c 
ulties in counselor education Specify 
professional courses and experiences 
required in the counselor education curriculum: one major core 15 
in the field of psychology, another in the social and other behavioral 
Sciences, the two combined t 
third to one-half of the cours 


2. That the minimal two. 


ounselors and graduate fac- 
that, in addition to essenti 


and school curriculum patterns; (c) applied Or professional courses 

. of not more than one-fourth o al graduate programs; 
(d) supervised experience in both counseling and planned group 
leadership to the extent of not less than One-fourth of the total grad- 
uate programs; (e) an introduction to the understanding and utili- 
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zation of changing research concepts; (f) an introduction to the 
iid of ethical relationships and legal responsibilities in coun- 
seling. 

3. That the graduate courses in counselor education be taught 
by faculty qualified in the respective areas involved, i.e., psychology 
courses by psychologists; counseling theory and technique courses 
by faculty who are both qualified in psychology and experienced in 
counseling; social science courses by social scientists; occupational 
information, psychological measurement, and research courses by 
qualified scholars in the areas involved. Nx. 

4. That supervised counseling experience be required in every 
pattern of counselor certification; that certification be granted only 
upon the satisfactory completion of this experience and the recom- 
mendation of the graduate faculty involved. 

5. That state certifying agencies for counselors and graduate fac- 
Ulties in counselor education understand that, although most coun- 
selors will continue to have a background of teaching, there is a rich 
reservoir of talent for counseling in fields other than teaching. . - - 

6. That the counselor certification requirements 1n each state ue 
viewed as minimal and be periodically re-examined in the light E 
changing educational and social conditions and changing standards 


of quality performance in counseling.?? 


Bu 
Ibid., pp. 161-62. 


CHAPTER VII 


Programs of Counselor Preparation 


The concept of counselor preparation is relatively recent. For 
p. the emphasis has been placed upon guidance, guidance work- 
Pos training— three concepts which tended to foster misleading 
e hd toward the work of the school counselor. Guidance work- 
Ed Obviously included everyone employed as a member of the 

ministrative, instructional, and pupil personnel staffs of a school 
System. Training has led to an emphasis on how to do it rather than 
Why to do it,? a natural corollary of the emphasis that administrators 
and teachers more than anyone else should possess a guidance 
Point of view and skills. Counselors, on the other hand, have grad- 
ually gained recognition as specialists in pupil personnel programs; 
and in order to justify their existence, they must now be able to 
demonstrate that they understand people (pupils, parents, teachers, 
administrators, and others), that they can provide helping relation- 
Ships for people, and that they can help teachers and other school 
Workers understand and provide for the needs of all students. These 
Skills, attitudes, and understandings are complex and presage 
Changes in programs of counselor preparation. Certainly programs 
geared to the “training of guidance workers" are not adequate for 


the preparation of school counselors. 


Development of Counselor Preparation Programs 
The idance course Was offered by Harvard University 
p on of 1911. Subsequently other universities 


during the summer sessi 
— 

1 E d Claude W. Grant, “The Road Ahead for the School 
Cg, George A. Pierson nd Guidance Journal, XXXVII (November, 1959), 207. 

2 WINS E rcr «Critical Concerns of Counselor Education," Counselor Edu- 

, T 

; = ision, 0 (Spring, 1961), 7-8. 
EE The Vocational-Guidance 
Millan Company, 1918), P- 24- 


Movement (New York: The Mac- 
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began adding one or more courses until, in 1961 nearly 245 * E 
leges and universities provided graduate courses in counselor p 
aration. During this fifty-year period, the development of counsg is 
preparation programs has been influenced by many individuals, 
groups, and cultural conditions. >of 

The early guidance programs * were marked by the learden rA 
social workers and it was not until the late 1920’s and 1930's tl 3 
educators came to dominate the movement. During the depre 
years, the national government displayed an increasing rs in 
participation in various forms of counseling, which culminate ui 
the advisory and psychometric services provided by the Mio 
Administration after World War II. In the late 1940's and 195 i 
client-centered counseling and psychotherapy grew in importan A 
until participation in so-called “personal counseling” became 
status symbol for some counselors. 4 

There was also an early emphasis upon vocational guidare ue 
Which included child labor problems and job placement—and, a re 
concurrently, an emphasis upon moral, health, educational, Ten to 
time, and other forms of guidance. This division of guidance as 
types of problems was especially appropriate to schools in whi 4 
the teachers were responsible for guidance activities. Nor can M. 
ignore other developments, such as those in psychological and ze 
ucational measurement, mental hygiene, vocational education E. 
Cupational outlook services of the national government, clinic!” 
psychology, professional organizations, psychotherapy, and the Da 
tional Defense Education Act of 1958. Developments in the gU! 
ance field have never been linear, as witness the tests which became 
orld War I, faded in the late 1920's a0 


1930's, and rose to great prominence after World War Il. The 


45 institut x ae Mon 
lated courses, some at the undergraduate level, ea Spiv ey 
Vu elas dieu catalogs found nearly 800 such institutions. See Clif 
ford P. Froehlich and Helen E. Spivey, Guidance Workers P Wn X Washing" 
ton, D.C.: U.S. Office of Education, 1950), reparatio 

5. Carroll H. Miller, Foundations of Guidance (New pub- 

5 : w. 

lishers, 1961), pp. 144-73. A very concise, lucid Sr cee M d e ent. 
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TABLE 3 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 6 WITH AT LEAST ONE COURSE 
IN SPECIFIC AREAS OF COUNSELOR PREPARATION 


NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS 


Master's 
Degree 
AR and Master's 
a Doctor's Degree No 
Phil ATION 7 Degree only Degree 
E hy and principles: 
eral course 74 (98.7%) 133 (88.7%) 8 (72.8%) 
16 (10.7%) 2 (18.2%) 


Elementary school guidance 15 (20%) 


Counseli 
ing theo 
techniques: ry and 


Indio 
dividual 66 (88%) 122 (81.3%) 7 (63.7%) 
Meth, 54 processes 28 (37.3%) 27 (18%) DICIS 
D E 
in divida d studying 
ests and measurement: 63 (84% 117 (78%) 5 (45.5% 
Individual appraisal and : ER AC 
= se study 37 (49.3%) 38 (45.3%) OD 
vipderstanding and using en- 
de Mental information 67 (89.3%) 98 (65.3%) 2 (182%) 
pervised experiences: 62 (82.7%) $ 78 (52%) 8 3 (27.3%) 
Practicum 54 (72%) ss (367%) — 20409 
m experience 9 (12%) 24 (16%) et) 
c Dtestip 8 (10.7%) 103% — 
OE and development of 
e iduals 47 (62.3%) 101 (67.3%) 7 (63.2%) 
B. p strative and community 
relationships 52 (69.3%) 75 (50%) MAE 
act and evaluation 36 (48%) CR) ae 
nal orientation 35 (46.7%) EY ; 
9 course titles reported 4 ii ; 
11 


9 155 


To, 
tal number of institutions 7 


9 Data taken from Paul MacMinn, op. cit. N 
ifford E. Erickson, Organization and 


T Edward C. Roeber, Glenn E. Smith, Cl 
Services (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
rts of the 


c., 1955 . 56-57. Their derived from committee repo 
ational Dee ation o i isors and Counselor Trainers, the Na- 


dance Association, 


ance Associati 
sociation. cates the proportion of schools that had one or more of 


5 This tage indi 
percentage 1001 i 
the three types of supervised experiences. 
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A of 
guidance movement has generally reflected, with usual e 
cultural lag, the ebb and flow of current cultural influen fa 
not all counselor preparation programs mirror current qu 
Judged on the basis of course offerings, they reflect a cong 
ation of old philosophies and influences as well as new. insslot 
Status of current programs. The general status of RC 
preparation programs is indicated in Table 3, which xe titles 
statements from conference and committee reports. Cours Eu 
have obvious limitations as yardsticks, but they do reflect -—— 4 
to which counselor preparation programs recognize priorities iain 
various didactic and practical experiences. Several conc 
seem warranted on the basis of the data: 


ver 
1. Institutions which offer a doctor’s degree appear asters 
more counselor preparation areas than institutions with a 
degree or no degree. tad an 
s A basic, d course has generally a higher priority P 
any other course. Elementary school guidance courses vim riority- 
sumed under the general course or are not given very high P sie 
3. Courses which have to do with helping reasons Indi- 
counseling and group procedures—show significant disparity- proc 
vidual counseling has been generally emphasized but group 
esses have not had as much acceptance. A 1 with 
4. A comparison of testing courses with those which des case 
studying pupils—i.e., the meaningful application of data 10 d 
studies—reveals the usual emphases on tests and Sens 
rather than on an attempt to teach conceptualization of all P 
data. 
5. The importance of 
has achieved acceptance co: 


least one course, there are still some who seem to feel that helpin& 
relationships develop spontaneously, 

8. Administrative relationships have been recognized by a ma“ 
jority of the degree programs. 

9. Research has not been given a high Priority by most counse- 
lors. Their inaction may be in part the Tesult of the low priority 
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c to research and evaluation in counselor preparation pro- 
ams. 

10. The fact that seminars have not been accepted by a majority 
of the institutions may reflect a serious weakness in programs. Un- 
less professional orientation and development seminars are a part of 
practicum experiences, school counselors are receiving little help in 
their search for professional identifications. 


The lack of uniform standards for counselor preparation, to- 
gether with the autonomy individual institutions enjoy in determin- 
ing course offerings, render even this minimum uniformity among 
Course offerings rather startling. Nevertheless, Table 3 presents 
ample evidence that if school counselors are to fulfill performance 
expectations, they will need a level of professional preparation 
above that currently offered by institutions which offer doctor's, 
9r master's degrees or six-year certificates for counselors. 


Issues in Counselor Preparation 


Very early in the guidance movement, Parsons, Brewer, and 
Others recognized the need for specially trained people. They also 
Tecognized economic and other limitations which might delay the 
employment of a qualified counselor in each school. This recogni- 
tion led to the hypothesis that every teacher is a counselor and that 

ttle more than teacher education, teaching experience, and a few 
technique-oriented courses qualifies teachers for counseling re- 
SPonsibilities. This attitude has led to several problems which as yet 
are not resolved. 

_ Two assumptions have become increasingly accepted by profes- 
Sional opinion: that counselor preparation is graduate level train- 
Ing) and (without quite as much unanimity) that a school counselor 
Should have a strong core of psychology and other behavioral sci- 

. Ences.10 Tf these assumptions are valid, the pattern of a counselor 
Candidate’s undergraduate as well as his graduate work assumes 


ERE 


2 Paul MacMinn and Roland G. Ross, Status of Preparation Programs for Guid- 


ance q el Workers, U.S. Office of Education Bulletin, 1959, No. 7 
(Washing Dies Government Printing Office, 1959). 

10 Robert H. Mathewson, “Graduate Training for School Counselors,” Occupa- 
tions, XXX (February, 1952), 335; C. Gilbert Wrenn, The Counselor in a Chang- 
ing World (Washington, D.C.: American Personnel and Guidance Association, 


1962), p. 161. 
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great importance. Miller, for example, stresses the importance © 
undergraduate backgrounds: 


The student needs, at a minimum some introduction to social 
economics, cultural anthropology, and philosophy; enough PIa be 
ogy to furnish adequate basis for pertinent graduate Courses e 
taken later; and enough mathematics and statistics to serve 
foundation for the study of tests and measurements. 


Is it possible for an individual to have Miller's suggested poto 
of undergraduate work and, at the same time, to qualify Dl 
teaching certificate—especially in some majors which are unrela A 
to the suggested core? Has there been too much emphasis ON PS 
chology ?* and not enough on other behavioral sciences? Has ae 
been too much stress on professional education courses and of 
enough on related disciplines in behavioral sciences? ** Has M 
been too little emphasis on psychology? ** Can school counse ale 
come from broad undergraduate patterns with a very limited ba d 
ground in education and psychology? * Has there been too e. 
emphasis upon course preparation and not enough on the prosP cas 
tive counselor’s personal development during his period of prep? 5 
tion?* The answers to these questions will determine the natu" 
and breadth of counselor preparation programs. E 

Closely related to the nature and breadth of counselor prepa? 
tion is the question as to optimum length of the graduate program 
of study: i.e., how long does it take to develop skills, understaD 2 
ings, and attitudes required to perform a school counselor's WO 
A parallel issue is the question of the number of counselors neede 


by elementary and secondary schools in relation to the quality 2 
counselor selection and Preparation. 


11 Miller, op. cit., p. 445. 

12 Robert Hoppock, “Is Psychology E, » i d Super 
vision, 0 (Spring, 1961), 28. EY Enough?” Counselor Education an > 

18 Willis E. Dugan, “Critical Concerns of ton? lor Ea 
ucation and Supervision, 0 (Spring, 1961), qCounselor Education,” Counse 

14 American Psychological Association. The Divis; j ology: 
“The Scope and Standards of Preparation in Pio of pee bbe sclors' 
(Washington, DS The Division, 1961), p.3. gy for Schoo! 

15 Nicholas Hobbs, “The Compleat Counselor,” A urnal, 
XXXVI (May, 1958), 601. >” Personnel and Guidance Jo 

16 Dugald S. Arbuckle, “The Education of the 
Counseling Psychology, 5 (Spring, 1958), 58-61. y. 
"The Counselors Self Concept,” The Vocational 
1959), 151-54. 


School Counselor,” Journal 2 
W. Yates and Lyle D. Schmid 
Guidance Quarterly, 7 (Spr: d 
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State certification standards are largely geared to the one-year or 
30 semester hour program. If length of preparation is extended, may 
we expect that higher selection standards and levels of competency 
will follow? Will certification standards keep pace with the raising 
of institutional standards? In the face of current demands for quan- 
tity, it is likely that one-year level programs will persist. However, 
an obligation will be assumed by many graduate institutions to per- 
sist in holding their standards and length of preparation substantially 
EE the minimal levels required by states for counselor certifi- 

ation, 


Since the days of Parsons and other pioneers in the guidance 
movement, it has been assumed that some form of supervised prac- 
icum should accompany and/or follow didactic instruction. The 
paute of these supervised experiences has been the subject of con- 
versy, and at times it has been determined by expediency rather 
than by an acknowledged ideal. “No other single phase of coun- 
selor education is as costly as a well organized practicum in terms 
x Student time, staff supervision, tape listening, individual critique, 
Port Writing and student evaluation.” ** How many counselor ed- 
Ucation programs can support an adequate level of supervised 
Practice, particularly a counseling practicum? What are appropriate 
Standards regarding practicum settings, supervisors’ qualifications, 
SuPervisor-enrollee ratios, nature of counseling and supporting ex- 
Periences offered, hours of experience, graduate credits, evaluation 
Procedures and counselor endorsement? 
Individuals who pursue graduate courses toward counselor certi- 
Cation have typically done so during summer sessions and after 
Work hours. The concensus is that part-time exposures to a coun- 
Selor preparation program are not as effective as full-time partici- 
Pation in a graduate program, such as that offered full-year institutes 
Under the National Defense Education Act of 1958. To what extent 
can part-time and full-time enrollees in a counselor education 
Program secure adequate seminar-type Or integrative instruction? 
To what extent can school administrators and school boards adjust 
to the inconvenience of granting leaves of absence so that teachers 
May take advantage of full-time graduate instruction? 


It is apparent (Table 3) that institutions are not in agreement 
—— 

17 Dugan, op. cit. P- 9. 

18 Ibid., p. 9. 
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ec- 
regarding a basic core of preparation for elementary ep z E the 
ondary school counselors. Hill and Nitzschke conclude I defined! 
guidance function in the elementary school is not yet we entary 
It would seem that the time is at hand for leaders in em sd 
education and in guidance to combine their judgments = fo based 
a clearer definition of ‘elementary school guidance.’ ” TE 
this conclusion upon data obtained from a survey of Is 30 per 
supposedly preparing elementary school guidance workers: amid 
cent of the respondents made no distinction between p 0 per 
for elementary and secondary school counselors; another schoo 
cent have a special preparation program for elementary as that 
guidance workers—but most of the course work is the same ci da 
for secondary school counselors; and 36 per cent listed cours “ly an 
described programs without specifying intent.” There is clea a 
issue regarding the difference in functions between elementary 


: e is 4 
secondary school counselors and the extent to which ther 


a : t func 
common core of course work appropriate to these differen 
tions. 


The issue of standards, 


: igid 
and the advisabilty of flexible or TIE 
standards, 


jon 
revolves around the degree to which counselor we 
Programs throughout the country can maintain flexibility and a Can 
same time provide a common core for all counselor enrollees. that 
counselor preparation programs be standardized sufficiently so the 
graduates are universally recognized as school counselors? At ht- 
same time, can there be sufficient flexibility to avoid “a straiß, 21 
jacket on the educational ingenuity of our graduate program. 


Recent Developments 


19 George E. Hill and Dale F. Nitzschke, “Pre; 
School Guidance,” Personnel and Guidance Jo 

20 Ibid., p. 156. 3 a 

2 Daniel D. Feder, “The Emerging Role of the Professional Personnel Worker 
Personnel Services in Education, Melvene Draheim Hardee chairman, The 58 ; 
Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education (Chicago: The So 
ciety, 1959), p. 203. 


Paration Programs in Elementar 
urnal, XL (October, 1961), 152- 
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cation Act of 1958, have served this purpose, they have never been 
explicit regarding some of the critical issues. According to Dugan: 


+ . . Preliminary self-study projects of institutional programs 
reveal the need for clearly defined guide lines relating to: (1) phi- 
losophy and objectives of counselor education; (2) counselor curric- 
ulum content; (3) staff qualifications and staff ratio; (4) facilities, 
including guidance laboratories and libraries; (5) selection stand- 
ards and procedures; (6) practicum methods, facilities, and super- 
Vision; (7) placement, endorsement of candidates and follow-up; 
(8) field services, in-service training and relationships with state 
agencies and schools: (9) research; and (10) administrative organ- 
Ization, support, and coordination of counselor education.?? 


, The study of school counselors by the Commission on Guidance 
in American Schools and of counselor preparation by the Coopera- 
tive Study of Counselor Education Standards is beginning to give 
Tise to guidelines for the future development of counselor prepara- 
tion Programs. 
Report of the commission on guidance in American schools, 
ing professional and expert opinion from many sources, the 
Commission on Guidance in American Schools has proposed a 
number of emphases for counselor education. The following sug- 
Bestions apply to a minimal two-year graduate program for school 
Counselors: 
sychology, including developmental and 


1. j i 
ee se hy growth and dynamics, and group psy- 


child psychology, personali! 


chology. : 
2. A second major core involving the graduate areas of sociology, 
anthropology, economics, and ate relations. . . Pr 
ing upon the strength of the undergraduate program in the socia 
sciences and psychology, from one-third to one-half of the total 
e devoted to these two major core areas. 


adi hould b ^ j c 
es PE canus of the basic educational philosophies and 


School curriculum patterns. —. 3 e d 
4. Provision tots essential applied or technique courses in 


s ional and occupational information, 

Counseling, measurement, education 

etc. k Es extent of not more than one-fourth of the total graduate 
z 


x experience in both individual counseling and 


ised 
Pe, situations to the extent of not less than one-fourth 
of the total graduate program. . . . 


22 Dugan, op. cit. P- € 
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6. An elementary understanding of research methods -— 
tions, including an introduction to electronic computer prog 
ming and the outcomes to be expected from computer use. 


1 A al 
7. Introduction to the problems of ethical relationships and leg 
responsibilities in counseling.?* 


Tentative report of the cooperative study of counselor kc 
cation standards. A five-year study of counselor preparation P 
grams ?* now under way will result, by 1964, in the devel pM 
of standards which can be used to judge the adequacy of preparati ds 
programs for school counselors. A first draft of tentative stano 
developed at a national conference in 1961, gives at least so 


se 
indication of possible trends. The salient features of the propo 
standards are: 


1. The preparation of school counselors requires a minimum of 
two years of graduate education, with concentrations in: (a) a 
behavioral and social Sciences, biological sciences, human ling; 
(b) processes of education; (c) professional studies in counse 
(d) supervised practice in counseling. duate 

2. Policies and procedures must be adopted in each a en- 
program to assure the selection of candidates, and their fina king 
dorsement as counselors, who give the best promise of wor ro- 
effectively in counseling in a school setting. Such policies and P 


ee 
cedures should be based upon a concept of selection that has thr 


i : Stes 2 jon 
major aspects: (a) selective admission; (b) continuous evaluat 
throughout the 


r 
Program of preparation; (c) final endorsement to 
certification as counselors. r- 
_3. The graduate program of counselor education requires poo 
vised practice in counseling to effect the transformation of a COU 
selor-candidate to an independently functioning counselor. Suc 
practice includes three 


: E aspects: laboratory experience; counseling 
practicum; and internship. 


4. Counselor education programs must be part of strong graduate 
schools or divisions with i 


Prepare counselors for elementary al 
secondary schools should be Parts of this unit,25 
23 Wrenn, The Counselor in a Changing World H 
21 This study directly involves two divisi > OP. cit., pp. 167-68. 
Guidance Association, the Associati 


Velopment of these standart 

» "Standard. Prepa 
tion of School Counselors," Personnel and Guidance Saree A Decus pit 
1961), 401—407. 
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It should be stressed that standards for counselor education pro- 
grams are a new concept. As such, they can serve as a stimulant 
to program improvement by those individuals who are responsible 
for counselor education in colleges and universities. Furthermore, 
they permit and encourage freedom for experimentation, providing 
that there are attempts, concurrent with any deviations from estab- 
lished Standards, to assess outcomes. 


oy a A 


d m 2 i 
PAS 
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CHAPTER VIII 


A Code of Ethics 


for School Counselors 


Any occupation which hopes to achieve the status of a profession 
Must develop and adopt a code of ethics. Theoretically at least, 
this code serves as a guideline to the behavior of the members of 
the profession so that if one violates the spirit of the code, he loses 
the Privilege of working in the profession. According to this crite- 
non, school counselors have not reached full professional status. 

his is not to imply that school counselors have operated without 
Scruples, but that, until 1961 they did not have a code * acceptable 
to their national organization, the American Personnel and Guid- 
ance Association. Because the code finally adopted applies to all 
Counselors and personnel workers and therefore is not necessarily 
Sensitive to all facets of a school counselors work, the American 
School Counselors Association, a Division of the American Per- 
Sonnel and Guidance Association, has been considering possible 
Modifications, 


For purposes of this discussion, ethical principles have been 


divided into two major groups: those which are concerned primarily 
With a counselor's helping relationships; and those which are related 
to a counselor’s supporting responsibilities. In actual practice, the 
Order and categorization of these principles have little significance. 


Helping Relationships 
The reactions of adults who are not counselors to such a code 
Of ethics are not always in agreement with those whose aim is to 
Protect the privacy of children, especially children involved in coun- 
seling and small-group relationships. The word confidential, for 
example, frequently triggers strong reactions from parents, admin- 


nel and Guidance Association, “Ethical Standards,” Personnel 
1 XL (October, 1961), 206-209. 
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š 2 point 
istrators, and teachers. All adults do not agree with Wrenn's ^ pon. 
of view: 


It has been suggested that the confidential nature of the ined 
is less to be stressed when the client is a child and that perse 
to transmit is not necessary for children. I doubt this € it’s. 
A child’s trust in a counselor may be betrayed as well as an a vali ty 
A child is very much a person and the integrity of his pero 
must be protected while at the same time admitting that pat 
consent must be obtained for treatment or referral.? 


Professional counselors have always realized that their EM 
ness depends upon relationships which demonstrate respect for 2 
Privacy of every child and every adult, including parents, teache d 
and administrators. Effective counseling and small-group M 
with pupils, as well as consulting relationships with adults, ue 
dependent upon mutual respect and confidence. Such attitudes da 
not likely to develop when a counselor indiscriminately gi 
along information and attitudes gained from contact with is. 
person to someone else. This observation is true whatever the z: 
bination of people involved: e.g., pupil and parents, teacher ie 
parent, or administrator and teacher. This philosophy more or le 
forms the rationale for the following ethical principles: * 


o 
1. A counselor is primarily responsible to his counselee. He a 
has responsibilities to his school and to society in general. ther 
school, as an institution of society, takes precedence over elor's 
institutions. This sequence of loyalties also applies to a counse 
Work with small groups of pupils.* the 
2. When exceptions to these responsibilities are necessary; or 
counselee is apprised of the situation either prior to conns ine a 
at that point during counseling when it is necessary to depart 
usual procedures. a 
3. A counselor does not reveal information resulting Hon 
Counseling relationship to another person or agency, such as ts 
family physician, social agency, employer, without first securing 
Mae ical 
* C. Gilbert Wrenn, “The Ethics of Counseling,” Educational and Psychologic 
Measurement 12, (Summer, 1952), 172. 


3 Until the American School Counselors Association and the parent organizati0”» 


the American Personnel and Guidance Association, evolve a code of ethics accept 
able to their members, it is necessary to make a few additions to the 1961 AP! 5 
Code. This set of principles is essentially taken from the latter code- any addition 
are given proper credit. $ 7 

is concept is implied in all codes but needs special emphasis with a growing 
concern about small-group discussions. 
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counselee’s permission; and then he does so only in professional set- 
E mud with those other persons who are significant to a coun- 

e: 

_ 4. If a counselee's condition requires others to assume respon- 
sibility for him, or if his problem presents a clear and imminent 
danger to himself or to others, a counselor is expected to report 
this fact to an appropriate responsible authority and/or take such 
Other emergency measures as the situation demands. 

5. A counselor reserves the right to consult with any other pro- 
fessionally competent person about his counselee. These discussions 
are conducted in professional settings and consultations are held 
only when necessary to the welfare of the counselee. 

. „6 A counselor uses discretion and good judgment in giving 
information from a counseling relationship to other professional 
workers. His judgment is based upon the recipient's character, train- 
ing, and capabilities for understanding and utilizing this information 
for the best interest of a counselee. A counselor expects other pro- 
fessional workers to observe the same discretion and good judgment 
in their release of information given to them in confidence. 

7. When a counselor learns from counseling relationships of 
conditions which are likely to harm others over whom his school has 
responsibility, he is expected to report the condition to the appro- 
Priate responsible authority, but in such a manner as not to reveal the 
identity of his counselee(s). 

8. A counselor interprets psychological information, such as 
test results, diagnostic appraisals, and other data in school records 
in a constructive manner for both counselee and his parents.9 Within 
legal limitations, he is not a party to nor does he condone the inspec- 
tion of school records by non-professional personnel unless he re- 
Serves the right to provide a professional interpretation of the data. 

9. Records and notes of counseling interviews are personal 
memoranda for a counselor's personal use and are not a part of a 


school’s permanent record of a student. He is aware of statutes and 
School codes which have a bearing on “privileged” communication 
and is informed regarding his legal rights and limitations." 

10. When necessary, 4 counselor refers counselees to fully quali- 
fied persons or agencies through appropriate channels and with 
parents' consent.? In the event that a counselee or parents decline 
the suggested referral, the counselor is not obligated to continue the 


Counseling relationship. - (sd 
11. A counselor declines to initiate or terminates a counseling 


Mag “The Ethics of Counseling,” op. cit, p. 170 
C. Gilbert Wrenn, E K 2 COD ReaD: . 
6 Man Wet Flanagan and David R. McGrew, “A Suggested Code of Ethics 
for School Coanselo rs,” The School Counselor, 8 (May, 1961), 139. 

7 Wrenn, “The Ethics of Counseling,” op. cit., p. 172. 


8 Flanagan and McGrew, OP- cit., p. 140. 
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= ; the 
relationship when he cannot be of professional anita 
counselee either because of lack of competence or pers 
ions. vafans and 
ie counselor does not criticize established organizat o oaae 
institutions or professional persons in his counseling an den 
relationships with counselees, parents, and other lay po aling wi 
13. When a counselor succeeds another counselor in ems s re- 
a counselee, neither counselor makes comments or insin 
garding the practices or capabilities of the other. 


Supporting Responsibilities 


in 
A counselor who feels uncomfortable with the idee Pe 
helping relationships probably feels equally distressed with develo 
Placed upon him by pupil-environment studies, program urpose 
ment, and personal development. Although his daily, 
Contacts with people, as well as their sometimes unrealistic Mae 
tions, may tax a counselor’s capacity to accept and area can 
them, his behavior in dealing with supporting responsibili d in the 
jeopardize his image in the eyes of others in the school an n3 
community. It is therefore apparent that such r£ e 
Tespect for all individuals and observance of the highest p 


o 
> 

$ s way 
standards are so much a part of a professional counselor 


8 inciples: 
life that he finds it very natural to observe the following princip 


ment 
1. He exerts what influence he can to foster the develop: 
and improvement of his profession. 


1 reer, 

2. He continues his professional growth throughout a he an 
including self-study and professional study, as well as am ciations. 
participation in local, state, and national counselors’ asso that he 

3. His acceptance of employment in a schoor nme school. 
is in substantial agreement with the general policies of d with the 
Therefore, his Professional activities must also be in accor h agree- 
Objectives of the school. If, despite his efforts, he cannot is of conduct 
ment with his Superiors, as to acceptable ethical standards e s cou 
within his own work Setting, he terminates his employment a 
selor in that school, i 

4. He is Saisons with the ethical behavior of all professions 
associates, counselors, teachers, administrators, and other pip their 
sonnel workers; and should his Eee SEDE 

i i to rectify such co 2 d 
One Een ee AA through expressing 


9 Ibid., p. 139. 
10 Ibid, p. 140. 
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evaluations or comparisons damaging to other ethical professional 
workers. 

6. He does not claim or imply professional qualifications ex- 
ceeding those possessed and is responsible for correcting any misrep- 
resentations of his qualifications to others. 

4 7. He does not accept a private fee or other form of remunera- 
tion for professional work with a person who is entitled to his serv- 
ices through a school district or geographical area, nor does he 
permit professional work with persons outside the school district to 
interfere with his assigned duties." He is also obligated to offer 
professional services only through the context of a professional rela- 
tionship, thus excluding testing, counseling, or other services through 
the mail or by means of any media other than person-to-person 
relationships. 

8. If he provides information to the public or to teachers and 
administrators about his services, he has a clear responsibility to see 
that both the content and the manner of presentation are accurate 
and appropriate to the situation. 

. 9. He refrains from undertaking any activity where his personal 
limitations, preconceptions, and preoccupations, are apt to result 
in inferior professional services.” 

10. He engages in research designed to contribute to his personal 
growth and that of his profession. In doing so, he is obliged to pro- 
tect his subjects from possible identification, or from injurious effects 
or after-effects of the experimentation. He is expected to communi- 
cate, according to acceptable reporting standards, to other members 
of his profession any results of research he judges to be of profes- 
sional or scientific value. 

11. Recordings of counseling interviews are made, and used in 
the presence of others, only with the counselee’s permission; if they 
are used for research, all means of identification are removed. 

12. A counselor, as a staff member, is a part of the school team 
and accepts his share of general school duties. But he resists those 
which are incompatible with his duties as counselor or make undue 
inroads on his working time.** , 

13. He accepts all who seek his assistance, regardless of race, 
creed, color, social or economic status, but he does not allow the 
demand for his services to dilute the quality of his services. If the 
demands are greater than that which can be handled satisfactorily, 
he informs the proper administrative authority. Until additional 


EP 


11 Wrenn, “The Ethics of Counseling, op. cit., p. 172. 


12 Fla and McGrew, op. cit., p. 138. T 7 

= Committee on Duties, Standards, and Qualifications, National Association of 
Guidance Supervisors, Duties, Standards, and Qualifications of Counselors, Misc. 
3314-1. (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Office of Education, 1949), pp. 5-6. 
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services can be made available, he establishes some form of priority 
for his services.1+ 


Applications of these ethical principles to specific problems 1- 
volve judgments which are influenced by the individual school 
counselor’s value system. A code of ethics, consequently, has little 
impact unless a counselor is personally sensitive to human values, 
such as respect for all individuals and respect for the private expres 
sions of these individuals. A commitment to human values is not 
an innate quality; rather it develops as a counselor matures and 
senses the ethical implications inherent in his daily activities. Ideally, 
he discovers that a pervasive respect to others may require courage 


in some school settings, but that it also provides personal satisfac- 
tions. 


14 Ibid., pp. 5-6. 


CHAPTER IX 


Evaluation of the Counselor’s Work 


_ Attempts to evaluate or assess the effects of interpersonal rela- 
tionships, such as those which develop in counseling or group proc- 
€sses, have always presented special problems, the most obstinate 
Ones being the unavailability of suitable criteria and methodology. 
In addition, school counselors have been oriented to a pragmatic 
approach: rather than to the scientific method. This orientation, 
Combined with tendencies to busy themselves with many non-coun- 
seling and non-consulting activities, hampers the counselor in eval- 
Uative research. Counselors alone are not to blame; counselor 
Candidates (see Chapter VII) have neither been exposed to research 
Methodology nor expected to conduct research as a part of their 
Eraduate studies. And unless they are given practice under super- 
Vision either during graduate work or on the job, counselors are 
Not likely to conduct significant assessments of their work. 


Evaluative Criteria 


The search for criteria has persisted for all types of educational 
Processes, including those of interest to a school counselor. Criteria 
for the assessment of a counselor’s work can be divided roughly into 
two groups: * immediate criteria which are related to the status of 
Pupil behavior and attitudes while counseling or group processes 
are in progress; and delayed criteria, which are related to the status 
of pupil behavior and attitudes that persist after the termination of 
Contacts with counseling and group processes. 

Immediate criteria. Whether or not counselors realize it, they are 
Constantly using immediate criteria for checking the progress of 
their work with certain pupils: e.g., they sense how well they are 
putting pupils at ease, OF how well pupils develop plans and make 


1 Francis P. Robinson, Principles and Practices of Student Counseling (New 
York: Harper & Row, Publishers, 1950), p. 96. 
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adjustments. Pupils and others also evaluate counselors using the 
same criteria. : 
Several immediate criteria have been used in research. Ro 
has classified them into four categories: (a) statements of Te. 
and plans, viz., a counselee says that he has received some ie 
and states what he plans to do; (b) feeling reactions, viz., the bo. 
ber of feelings expressed by a counselee, or the ratio of nega of 
to positive feelings; (c) working relationship, viz., the Er 
counselee talk to counselor talk, or the number of instances i 
the counselee shows resistance; and (d) counselee sport arify 
viz., the counselee’s willingness in successive interviews to © 
his own problem and plan action.? com- 
Considerable research using immediate criteria has been ally 
pleted during the past ten years, but the results have been gener pe 
inconclusive. Although some positive relationships have been e y 
between counseling effectiveness and immediate behavior, the 
have not been of substantial predictive value.? In summarizing 
Tesearch to date, Robinson made the following observations: 


The measures of outcomes which can most effectively be rt 
research studies are (1) frequency of stating insights and as 
plans; and (2) working relationship, with its subordinate me XE. 
instances of resistance. Some care must be had, however, 1n to 
both of these criteria. That is, clients vary in their ten ar y id 
verbalize their insights, and some clients state plans with no pone 
tion of following them through. . . . In general, the most nS 
working relationship resulted when the client felt that ES id be 
of responsibility Produced a team atmosphere in which he P nite 
active. Difficulty tended to occur both when the counselor dO 


è ? E ole 
nated the interview and when he refused to accept his necessary 7' 
in the conference. 


Delay 
at times 
Size beh: 
viduals’ 
of class 


ed criteria. Although immediate and delayed criteria may 
overlap in actual practice, delayed criteria tend to emp di- 
avior and attitudes which are more closely related to a 
long-term development. Among the several possible Y E 
ifying delayed criteria, one which encompasses most crite i 
used to date includes the following broad categories: (a) vocation 
AA 
? Ibid., pp. 96-111. 


« n d Ad- 
3 Merle M. d C. Proff, and Edward C. Roeber, “Counseling an k 
justment,” learn C Ped Educational Research, Review of Educational 
Research, XXVI (June, 1956), 295-99. 
* Robinson, op. cit., pp. 118-19. 
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development, viz., occupational level attained, stability of employ- 
ment, wages, reasons for choosing jobs; job satisfaction; (b) edu- 
Cational development, viz., persistence in education, scholastic 
record, rank in class, plans for continuing education; (c) avoca- 
tional development, viz., attendance at recreational group meetings, 
reading habits, plans for leisure-time activities; (d) personal- 
Social-civic development, viz., expression of optimism for future, 
Tegular attendance at social or political group meetings, voting 
Tecord, number of self-improvement activities; (e) home and family 
relationships, viz., marital status, stability of marriage, number 
living at home; (f) health and physical development, viz., adjust- 
ment to physical disabilities, absence from work or school because 
of health difficulties. 

Using a variety of delayed criteria in longitudinal studies, Roth- 
Boy * has demonstrated that there were several small but persisting 
differences favoring counseled over uncounseled students. Other 
Tesearch assessing the outcomes from group procedures * has also 
Shown a tendency to favor individuals exposed to such helping re- 
lationships. 


Methodology 


Objective attempts to study pupil growth and development have 
been moderately successful. Methodologically, there have been diffi- 
Cult problems which are inherent in all research which uses human 
beings as subjects. Two basic methods, as suggested by Travers,” 
have been used in the more significant evaluative studies: normative 


survey methods, and experimental me 


Values and its special purposes. l 
hods. Over the past ten years, increased 


Normative survey met 1 : 
ental methods in assessing the worth 


Use has been made of experim : 
Of counseling or group processes. Gains have been steady but not 
Spectacular. Although this approach is generally recognized as the 


highest type of research, there has been a tendency to view norma- 
tive survey methods with suspicion. Patterson raises some serious 


thods. Each method has its 


gehn M. Rothney and others, Guidance Practices and Results (New York: 
. M. publishers, 1958), p. 479... 
ee Lus and EN cor Pays Off Again,” Per- 
+ Journal, 36 (October, , 116-17. 
MT ie Gu Travers, “A Critical Review of Techniques for Evaluating Guid- 
ance, ” Educational and Psychological Measurement, 9 (1950), 728-37. 
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questions regarding this attitude,® because he views normative sut- 
veys as necessary first steps: 


Survey research is exploratory. Its purposes are to identify M 
bles which are apparently significant or pertinent and to provi E 
source for theory and hypotheses. Theories and hypotheses do ze d 
spring full blown from the head of the scientist. They must be ba 
upon observation, which is essentially what survey research is. aly 
cannot shortcircuit the process by omitting this stage. It is not M 
important; it is necessary. We should not be ashamed that we 


SR s e 
engaged in this type of research. It is just as much science as th 
testing of hypotheses. 


Tf normative survey is again restored to a position of respectab i 
ity, it can be used to isolate characteristics which may differentiate 
groups of pupils from each other. It can also be used to test the 
reliability and validity of instruments and techniques which c 
then be used to quantify variables. Perhaps one of the oldest an 
still least explored approaches to normative surveys is the folles 
study. Rothney has used the follow-up study longitudinally and 4 
added control groups; but his greatest contribution has been T 
searching the method itself.? With the addition of refined sampling 
techniques, the application of present knowledge about ops 
polls, and their application to any grade level, follow-up studie 
can yield normative data regarding both variables and follow-uP 
instruments. 

Experimental methods, Typically, experimental methods M 
Ieferred to procedures where one group of pupils, for examp'e» 
receives counseling while a control group is left uncounseled. 
both groups originally displayed similar characteristics, it is i 9 
possible to evaluate any changes which may have occurred in either 
Broup as a result of the experimentation. This method has Dee 
difficult to use since some pupils may resent having services with- 
held from them. To circumvent this problem, it has been necessary 
to choose a control group in another school. In order to eliminate 
this problem, other methods have been tried but not without 
concomitant limitations. There are unique difficulties in any for™ 


$C. H. Patterson, “Methodological Problems in Evaluation,” Personnel and 
Guidance Journal, XXXIX (December, 1960), 271. 

9 Rothney, op. cit., pp. 63-483. 

10 Patterson, op. cit., pp. 272-73. 
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of experimentation as long as human beings are used as subjects. 

Certainly, experimental methods should be used to assess a coun- 
selor's work. At the present time, though, experimental research 
which is dependent upon tenable hypotheses is handicapped by in- 
sufficient knowledge about variables and instruments for quantify- 
ing data." It is in this area that a school counselor can make his 
Most effective contribution. Surveys of pupil characteristics and 
needs, as well as surveys before and after individual or group coun- 
seling, or follow-up studies, can provide normative data to serve 
85 basis for other research methods. 


Conclusions 


ot the basis of research evidence accumulated over the past 
enty-five years, Tyler draws the following tentative conclusions: 


1. Long-range guidance programs have substantial effects on the 
development of students and are to be preferred to “one-shot” coun- 
seling experiences; 

2. Counseling leads to more satisfactory vocational adjustments 
and more adequate self-concepts, but its value for improving school 
achievement and for changing undesirable personality traits is not 
very great; , 

3. Counseling efforts expended on college students with doubt- 
ful intellectual capacity for college work are largely wasted; 

E 4. Group techniques, where applicable, are as satisfactory as 
individual techniques; 

5. Differences in theore 
counseling behavior or outcome 


. Although research to date has not always yielded dramatic find- 
ings, it has indicated certain weaknesses in criteria and methodol- 


Ogy. The use of a single criterion to assess the value of counseling 
9r group processes must be seriously questioned.** In addition, there 
is an obvious need for improved research designs which avoid 
Spurious gains. And, finally, numerous research projects have 
used college and university students as subjects—would the results 


differ if elementary and secondary school pupils were used? 


tical orientation have little effect on 
s.12 


"A bid, 71 
12 ico 2 Ion The Work of the School Counselor, 2nd ed, (New York: Ap- 


pleton Gently Croit) 1961), Ep. 284-05. 
13 Robinson, op: Cil», pp. 
14 Patterson, op- Cif» P- 21%: 
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(Continued from front flap) 


Competence as a school counselor 
qualified to make a unique and distinctive 
professional contribution in behalf of in- 
dividual pupil growth and development, 
requires more than competence in coun- 
seling as such. An effective counselor in 
the educational setting of a school is both 
a guidance worker and a skillful coun- 
selor. Much evidence exists to support 
the need in the majority of school settings 
for counselors who are "generalists," not 
"narrow specialists" in counseling alone. 
The school counselor is, and must be, 
concerned with the full range of youth 
with normal problems of self-study, plan- 
ning and decision, not exclusively with 
the atypical or problem children. 


While all of this is true, it is also true 
that within the full spectrum of appro- 
priate guidance duties, the single function 
of counseling with individual students for 
self-awareness, exploration of alterna- 
tives, planning and decision stands out as 
the unique mark of professional compe- 
tence. Above all, it is for this professional 
skill that personnel selection, graduate 
preparation and certification must provide 
assurance of quality. 


Competence in some functions can be 
achieved by experience and training at 
informational and technique levels. How- 
ever, competence in counseling, skillful 
and helpful human interaction is not 
"trained for," but rather is achieved only 
through the insightful experiences of 
deeper teaching and learning. Thus, while 
counseling is not the “whole” job of most 
counselors in educational settings, it does 
represent the best single criterion for 
which all counselors who bear the name, 
must eminently qualify. 
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(Foreword continued from back flap) 


` Professor Edward Roeber has examined and clearly defined 


in The School Counselor the philosophical rationale and the 
essential roles for counselors in the schools. His practical back- 
groun and close relationship with current de 'elopments in 
pro.essional preparation for school Counselors eminently quali- 
fies him to write this monograph. This timely publication is 
recommended not only to counselors who are secking to estab- 
lish a clearer professional identity, but also to schoo! adminis- 
trators and classroom teachers who are seeking to use more 
effectively the competencies and Understandings of igo! 


counselors. 
WILLIS E. DUGAN 3 


Profzssor of Educational Psychology 
University of Minnesota 
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